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FRENCH & ENGLISH | 


O X-rays have yet been discovered that will enable us 
to peer into the soul of a man and know his inmost 
thoughts; but if there were it would be most 

q interesting to learn what impression has been made 

, upon President Loubet by his visit to London. The 

French have so often said that we English are an insular nation, 

that we have almost come to believe them; yet, if the truth 

were known, it is possibly nearer the mark to say that the 
pure-bred Parisian is more insular than the average Englishman. 
Even among men of letters it is extremely rare to discover 

a Frenchman who can speak our language, and the ideas about 

England current in France are the most ridiculous conceivable. 

When a Frenchman has sojourned for some time in Great 

Britain, and lived both in our towns and country houses, he 

is capable of going home and writing the most atrociously 

ill-informed account of this island. In fact, one may search 

French iiterature in vain for a really intimate account 

of British manners and customs. Voltaire, who was in full 

sympathy with the spirit of our institutions, called Shakespeare a 

savage, and his successors have applied the same term to all the 

kith and kin of the poet. Not so very long ago, in a map 
published in Paris, a line was drawn from the Solway to the 

Firth of Forth, and on the part north of the line was written, 

“‘ terve inconnue et habitée par sauvages.” Even Victor Hugo, 

who could write enthusiastically about England, knew nothing 

of it, knew less in fact than M. Paul Blouet, whose misrepre- 
sentations amused two Continents, and anyone who is in the habit 
of reading the Parisian journals need not be told how appalling 
is the ignorance of England betrayed by the writers. ‘That this 
should be sois in every respect a matter for regret. We probably 
know France better than the French know us, and yet our 
knowledge is nothing like so intimate as it ought to be. Partly, 
no doubt, this is a survival of the days when France was 
the old enemy. From the time of William the Conqueror to the 

Battle of Waterloo a constant fight for supremacy was going on 

between the two countries. The pretexts made for it varied 
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from time to time, and generally were of a kind that could easily 
have been overcome; but the real reason for this long-continued 
struggle was that one, and one only, could be mistress of the sea, 
and all that the title implied. England was more or less 
conscious of this, and at one time decreed, and the decree is 
unrescinded still, that the ships of every other country should 
lower their flags to her, and innumerable are the sea-captaius who 
between the sixteenth and the end of the eighteenth century 
got into trouble by insisting upon foreigners performing this 
act of homage. 

But those times have passed away, never to return. England 
has established her position beyond doubt or cavil as the one 
great colonial Empire of the world, and neither Frenchmen 
nor Dutchmen would care to dispute it. But autre temps 
autre meurs. The competition of the future is not to be for 
colony or empire, or the command of the sea, but for commercial 
supremacy, and in this our rival is not France, but Germany. 
This fact is clearly apprehended both by the Kaiser and his 
subjects. It lies at the root of all the ignominy and abuse poured 
upon this country during the South African War, and it alone 
gives momentum to the policy of naval construction advocated 
and carried out by the Emperor William. There has long been 
going on a desperate struggle between Germany and Great Britain 
in the realm of commerce, and the feelings thus generated might 
find expression any time in the “bloody arbitrament of war.” 
It would be of little use for us to disguise the fact, and the 
Germans do not think of concealing it. The famous telegram 
to Paul Kruger was no more than the flying of a kite to see which 
way the wind blew, and, but for the savage and angry outburst 
it evoked in this country, might very probably have had a very 
serious sequel. But if this rivalry came to a head, the attitude 
assumed by France would be a grave consideration. Once there 
would not seem to have been any reason for doubting it. That 
was in the days when La Revanche was the aspiration, uttered 
or not, of every true Frenchman. But the relationship of 
nations does not in our time at least depend much upon 
sentiment, good or bad. For long enough the tie of blood 
between us and the United States counted for nothing, anda 
quarrel might have arisen at a moment’s notice. The sentiment 
of kinship only came to the rescue when statesmen began to 
perceive that the interests of the two nations were identical. 
Someone has said that national politics is national selfishness, 
and a great deal of truth is condensed into the _ phrase. 
The best policy for any nation is one of enlightened self-interest, 
and anything else is sure to be as grossly misunderstood as was 
Mr. Gladstone’s fatal ‘‘ magnanimity ” after Majuba. So in the 
future we may rest assured that the policy of France will be 
dictated not by memories of the siege of Paris, but by con- 
siderations affecting her material prosperity in the present and 
the future. At the present moment, however, it is very difficult 
to see what France could gain by joining with her old enemy, 
and in regard to England, the ill-feeling so freely exhibited during 
the South African War was largely caused by misapprehension, 
and the lies so freely manufactured and disseminated by 
the unspeakable Dr. Leyds. Nothing is more likely to 
overcome this colossal ignorance of Englishmen and English 
policy than such visits as that which President Loubet has paid 
to King Edward. It enables him to see for himself that the 
malevolence so often felt and expressed on the Continent is not 
returned in this country, which at heart is probably too proud 
and self-confident to give it any more thana passing glance. After 
all, we have led the civilisation of Europe, and have been accus- 
tomed to have others snarling at our heels for several hundreds of 
years, and have gone on in our own way without much caring. This 
arrogance, no doubt, bas had its drawbacks, and has earned for the 
‘“‘ooddams” a not altogether enviable character on the Continent, 
but it has also prevented the growth of any malicious or envious 
feelings. Vituperation such as found a place in all continental 
papers during the South African War would not be acceptable 
to readers here, even to those whose opinions are most pronounced, 
and national hatred has very little place, if any, in the minds of 
average Englishmen. President Loubet may see as much as 
that, even if he gains nothing else from his visit to this 
country, and it is useful in so far as it will show that the 
way is perfectly clear, should there be any wish on his part, or 
on the part of those into whose hands will be delivered the 
guardianship of the ship of State, to enter into an alliance with 
us. France and England have long been enemies, but Nature 
surely designed them to be friends, and Nature’s wishes are in the 
way to be fulfilled at last. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


UR frontispiece for this week is a portrait of Miss Winifred 

Paget, the daughter of Lady Alexander Paget and the 

late Lord Alexander Paget, son of the second Marquess of 
Anglesey. 
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PARAGRAPH has appeared in the majority of the 
leading newspapers to the effect that October 6th 
has been fixed for “the opening of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
autumn campaign on the proposed fiscal changes.” 
It would be interesting to know who is responsible 

the wording of this curious announcement, which certainly 
es not breathe the spirit of the open mind. It would 
unlike Mr. Chamberlain to invite a quarrel with his own 
c jleagues, yet if is he going to hold meetings and make speeches 
favour of Preferential Tariffs, it would be most unreasonable to 
pect that Mr. Ritchie and the other Free Traders in the Cabinet 
juld not also give expression to their views. In other words, 
is plain that a crisis is approaching. Mr. Balfour, in his 
»eech at the Constitutional Club, argued for freedom of thought 
| this subject within the ranks of the Conservative party, but 
e cannot very well expect that harmony will be maintained. 
looks just now as if Free Trade on the one hand and Pre- 
rential Tariffs on the other were to be the respective battle-cries 
t the next general election, and that in fact they presage an 
entire readjustment of party lines. The inference is also fairly 
obvious that a general election cannot be far off. 

A most interesting and important question was debated in 
the House of Lords on Monday afternoon, when the Earl of 
Meath drew attention to the report of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training in Scotland and to the report of the Inspector- 
General for Recruiting in 1902. The latter had made this 
impressive statement: “‘ The one subject which causes anxiety 
in the future as regards recruiting is the gradual deterioration of 
the working classes from which the bulk of the recruits must 
always be drawn.” Lord Meath, in the way that Englishmen 
have whenever they are in a difficulty, invited His Majesty’s 
Government to appoint a commission to enquire into the matter. 
He argued that for an Empire the first requisite is an Imperial 
race, and, most reasonably, he wishes to know if the conditions 
under which the poorer parts of the population live are favourable 
to the development of physical health and strength. Lord 
Meath, in this, was supported by the Bishop of Ripon, who 
laid stress on the significance attaching to the decreased birth- 
rate, and he, too, urged the Government to institute a 
thorough and searching enquiry into the causes of our physical 
degeneracy. 


Apprehensions raised by these two speeches are not likely to 
be allayed by the Duke of Devonshire’s reply. He stated that 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Department had 
already brought the subject before the Secretary of State for 
War in a minute which it is proposed-to lay before the House of 
Lords. According to this responsible officer, one out of every 
three recruits had to be rejected for ill-health by the medical 
recruiting officers, a fact which certainly seems to justify his 
remarks about the poorness of the recruiting material. Even 
this, he said, did not represent the case at its worst, since the 
sergeant rejected a great many men at sight on account of their 
physical inability. Ihe War Office, the Home Office, and the 
Local Government Board have, it seems, been laying their heads 
together in order to make a concerted enquiry. They wish to 
have a Royal Commission, but the Government, of whom the 
Duke of Devonshire is the mouthpiece, held that it was better to 
have a medical enquiry through the councils of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. After these preliminary enquiries had 
been held, the Duke was of opinion that no time should be lost 
in taking further steps. 


This is a very bare outline of a debate that should be read 
by all who have the welfare of the country at heart. It has 
frequently been asserted by more or less irresponsible persons 
that physically the race is degenerating, but this, as far as we 
know, is the first formal recognition of the fact. The truth of it 
seems to be that the deterioration is.chiefly among the working 
classes, the children of the rich being, as a rule, healthier and 
stronger than those of the poor. It is also certain that the falling 
off is greater in the town than in the country, though there can 
be no doubt of a deterioration in the rural districts also. We 
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have more than once in these columns referred to certain habits 
common among the wives and daughters of farm labourers that 
must certainly injure their children. One, for instance, is the 
custom of eating uncooked rice. How this started and why it 
became a vice it is not easy to say, though the bondagers or 
outworking women in the North eat rice chiefly for the purpose 
of giving themselves a white or what they call a genteel com- 
plexion, the pallor really being a symptom of anemia. 


An ancient prophet might take these facts as a text whereon 
to enlarge on the inherent viciousness of the human race. Any 
degeneracy that has taken place is not due to want or any natural 
cause, but purely to the perversity and willulness of human 
nature. If people had deteriorated during the hard times of the 
last century, when wheat was often at famine price, and labouring 
people had often to go to sleep at night with their hunger 
unappeased, nothing but pity could have been felt for them; but 
just now it can be proved that they have more and better food 
at their disposal than they ever had in history. Their hours 
of labour are shorter, their houses are more comfortable, 
and everything about them is more conducive to health 
if they would only take advantage of their opportunities; but it 
is to be feared that the years of plenty have brought with them 
depraved tastes. We have it in the Scottish report that much 
of the prevalent ill-health is due to the substitution of white 
bread for oatmeal porridge. To take an example that will come 
nearer home, let anyone go through the bakers’ shops in the East 
End and try to find brown bread, and he will come away 
disappointed, whereas in the West End every baker’s shop 
would supply it. What would seem to be required is education 
in regard to food. The working classes in the flush of their 
prosperity have gone in entirely for what used to be luxuries 
in the cottage, and they do not understand to what an extent the 
health of their forefathers was due to the plainness and whole- 
someness of their food. 


FORSAKEN. 
It lies beneath the crumbling wall, 

A nameless grave, and rudely made, 
And here the weeds grow rank anid tall, 
And here no loving sunbeams fall, 

But all is wilderness and shade. 

She had so much of love and light 
In her brief life, so much of song; 
3ut here she lies forsaken quite, 
With nought around her gay, or bright, 

And oh the days and nights are long. 
Of all who loved her there was none 

To give a thought how she might rest; 
To crave a space out in the sun, 

Or plant a flower—the poorest one— 

For her who loved the flowers best. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


At the present time, when everybody’s ambition is, as far as 
possible, to make the British Empire seif-supporting and inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world, it is good news that the 
question of re-establishing the industry of cotton growing is 
under consideration in British Guiana. It isa country admirably 
suited to the purpose, and at one time possessed 400 cotton 
estates and exported 40,000,000 pounds of cotton annually. 
About the middle of last century there was a great fall in price, 
and England, following the ancient Free Trade doctrine of buying 
in the cheapest market, preferred the slave-grown produce of the 
Southern States, so that Guiana, so to speak, was left out in the 
cold, and the cotton estates were neglected. But the agitation in 
favour of colonial products has redirected attention to the possi- 
bilities of reviving this industry. One of Reuter’s correspondents 
says that a cotton growers’ association has been started in 
Berbice, and Dr. Morris, the Commissioner of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, is doing all he 
can to help the movement. In the course of another year we 
may therefore hope to be able to draw at least a portion of our 
raw cotton from Guiana. 


In the United States harvesting is now proceeding apace, 
and we are informed that last Sunday no fewer than») 25,000 
reapers were at work in Kansas alone. The ‘wheat 
prospects are said to be uncommonly good, and the outlook for 
the British farmer is correspondingly bad. For several montns 
now the price of wheat in the English market towns that 
make returns has been about three shillings a quarter less than 
it was this time last year. It was hoped that bedrock had been 
very nearly touched, but a bumper harvest in America will 
probably have the effect of sending wheat down to the lowest 
level of the great depression. Luckily the majority of English 
farmers are much less dependent on their wheat crop than they 
were in 1879. Bad times have taught them the folly of carrying 
all their eggs in one basket. 
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It makes one feel old to think that the centenary of George 
30rrow was celebrated on Monday. There are so many people 
living who knew the man and loved him. To hear them speaking, 
it seems but yesterday since Borrow was walking bis fifteen or 
twenty miles across London, eating that roast leg of mutton and 
vegetables that he loved so well, and returning at night. The 
thought of his centenary brings to mind his visits to Wimbledon 
and the Bald-faced Stag, where till not long ago Jerry Abershaw’s 
sword was kept. Borrow himself remembered to have seen poor 
Jerry’s bones rustling and creaking in the wind as they hung in 
chains on Wimbledon Heath. It carries us back to an England 
very different to the one we know, when the travelling was nearly 
all done in coaches, and there was always a chance of finding 
someone in wait with his pistol and his ‘Stand and deliver!” 
Since the days of Borrow’s youth a complete revolution has 
been effected in English wayfaring life. 





Even the gipsies with whom Lavengro’s name is so closely 
associated have become a new people. Those that lived on the 
Borders have melted altogether into the rural population, and the 
various families of wanderers that he knew so well have forgotten 
the language and sunk into mere tramps. All the romance and 
mystery and peculiarity that he found in gipsydom has gone 
completely out of fashion; it was bound to disappear under 
the new conditions, but artificial methods were adopted of 
hastening its departure. Under the present law of the land it 
is not legal for the gipsies to camp out on an open common 
without permission. One of their last harbours of refuge was 
Hainault Forest, but under Mr. Buxton’s scheme Hainault 
Forest can know them no longer. Probably Lavengro would 
have poured forth a torrent of indignation over the treatment 
they have received, and indeed one can scarcely help sympa- 
thising to some extent with his view of the matter; but, on the 
other hand, they were idlers and thieves, and, what is much 
worse, most uncleanly people. All our hygienic precautions 
would be of no avail if we allowed their fiithy habitations to 
remain in the land. So Bohemia, here as elsewhere, is getting 
crushed out of the map of the civilised world. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 
Wet elder-blossoms fill the air 
With pungent odours; everywhere 
Fall raindrops, pattering through the leaves 
That June’s luxuriance thickly weaves, 
After the rain. 
Across down-beaten meadow-grass 
Long shafts of sunlight lightly pass, 
And on each swaving sorrel-stem 
Dances an iridescent gem ; 
While from her moist untrampled bed 
The kingeup lifts a golden head — si 
After the rain. 
Wild thyme and clover tangled meet 
With honeysuckle, meadow-sweet. 
All June’s rich breaths rise up and make 
A garden of the wildest brake; 
Of every marsh a scented bower, 
Of every weed a fragrant flower, 
After the rain. 
EpitH C. M. Dart. 


By favour of Jupiter Pluvius the first half of the present 
cricket season did much to restore the equilibrium of the balance, 
as between batsman and bowler, that has been inclining, for 
some years, greatly in favour of the former. This gives much 
justification to the conservative wisdom of the M.C.C. in 
declining to pass, by a two-thirds majority, the proposal to 
widen the wicket. As regards any legislation of the kind, many 
of us have been inclined to ask ‘* Why not narrow the bat 
instead of widening the wicket, with the result of massing more 
weight behind the ball and giving the batsman a weapon of 
ereater offensive but less defensive power—which is the con- 
clusion to be wished?” The chief argument against such a 
change seems to be of that base utilitarian kind which would not 
appeal to the noble soul of the reformer unless it were specially 


suggested. Nevertheless, being suggested, it is seen to have 
force. The argument is that it would leave so very large a 


stock on the bat-makers’ hands, virtually useless. At first 
glance it looks as if all the makers had to do was to shave down 
the present bats on either side until they conformed to the 
narrower rule. But those who know, that is to say, the makers 
themselves, being consulted, all agree that this is virtually 
impossible; that such a course would result 1n a quite improperly 
balanced bat; and that the weight would require to be massed 
more at the back of the bat, if the blade were made narrower, 
than is the case with the present measurements. 


Amongst the things that we pretend to do, and leave most 
carefully undone, must be numbered the protection of wild birds. 
There are Acts enough in the Statute Book, it is true, and they can 
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be produced at any time for purposes of annoyance, but they are 
entirely ineffective as a means for the preservation of our wild birds, 
and especially of sea-birds. It isa notorious fact that anyone who 
wishes it, and is willing to pay the price, may have gulls’ eggs to 
his breakfast during the whole of the breeding season, or if he be 
on collecting bent, he may, for a price varying with the rarity of 
the bird, obtain clutches of all our disappearing species. Under 
these circumstances, it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Admiralty has sanctioned the co-operation of the coastguard in 
carrying out the provisions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
There are 677 coastguard stations on the coast, and the mere 
knowledge that each coastguardsman has power to interfere 
with the destruction of wild birds or their nests, ought to act as a 
check upon the depredations that are constantly taking place. 


Some of the medical journals are just now complaining that 
in consequence of the scarcity of the cod a deal of cod-liver oil, 
so-called, is being imported which is manufactured “out of the 
livers of seais, and even of sharks.” The “even of sharks” is 
good, for the fish oil of the shark’s liver must assuredly bear 
more resemblance to the real oil from the cod than that of the 
seal, a mammal, could bear. It is a case of giving a dog a bad 
name and hanging him. The shark (but it really is the dog-fish 
from which most of the oil is made) has a bad name; he is a 
nasty fellow when you are bathing, and he “ nips you off an arm 
or a leg”; and therefore (is not the consequence cogent?) the 
oil of his liver must be of the most inferior quality. The oil of 
the seal is useful chiefly as sheep dip; but as for the oil of the 
liver of the shark or dog-fish, it is no new thing for so-called 
cod-liver oil to be made of that. Those who go up the coast 
of Norway must have been made aware, by the evidence of 
more senses than one, of the existence of ‘cod-liver” oil 
factories, and the material (not that it is probably any the less 
raluable on that account) out of which it was manufactured was 
a perfectly open secret to any enquirer. 


Some few years since the writer was much interested in 
examining into the facts connected with the deaths of a mare 
and foal from lightning. In this case the animals had taken 
refuge in a cow “shilling” (Gloucestershire dialect for shed) 
and were standing at about the middle of it. A high barn roof 
was at one end, and a small pinnacle at the other, which would 
have seemed likely points to have attracted the lightning, but 
did not, as instead it made a hole in the roof, some two feet in 
diameter (the rafters being slightly charred), immediately over the 
two animals, which had been struck down by it so literally, that 
they appeared as if some heavy blow besides their own weight 
had thrust them to the ground. On discussing the matter with 
a scientific man, as to why the electric fluid had struck the roof 
just over tne animals, instead of being drawn towards the higher 
barn roof or pinnacle, he gave it as his opinion that it was the 
moisture arising from the mare and foal, who were probably 
sweating severely with fright, which would attract the lightning 
in that direction. 


It seems strange that the lesson should be so difficult to 
learn, or so hard to assimilate, that the worst place to take 
refuge in during a thunder-storm is under a tree. One of the 
fatalities consequent on disobeying this “law” is reported from 
Yorkshire, where Mr. William Hardwick, the proprietor of 
Wath Farm, Scampston, met with his death the other day. 
What may be called “the usual thing” took place, with this 
very sad result: a heavy thunder-storm coming up, a look round 
for shelter, and the farmer with his two men ‘make for” the 
ample cover afforded by the thick branches and leaves of an 
oak standing alone in the field. The great tree formed the 
lightning-conductor to the men beneath it, Mr. Hardwick 
being struck dead and the two men rendered unconscious, 
though recovering ultimately. It is, after all, such a natural 
proceeding to take refuge from heavy rain under a tree, that it 
requires a large amount of moral courage to stay out in the open 
and get drenched when the rain is accompanied by lightning. 
This, however, is the lesson to be learnt in a thunder-storm, and 
it would be well for all who live in country places to resist the 
temptation of the shelter which trees afford, particularly a solitary 
one out in the open. 


It seems a very serious statement to make that certain 
classes of commercial travellers are accustomed to go about with 
their pockets stuffed full of five-pound notes, for the purpose of 
dropping one here and there where they hope to sell their goods. 
It was Mr. S. Roberts who made this remark before the grand 
committee on law which is trying to find means for the better 
prevention of corruption. It may be from a purely literal point 


of view exaggerated, but, on the other hand, the prevalence of a 
most harmful system of paying secret commissions is not open 
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to denial. It is one of the cankers at the heart of modern 
business, and the worst of it is that the disease is so insidious as 
well as so deadly as to be almost unpreventable. Bribery, in 
fact, is the most obscure of vices. It has been mitigated to 
come extent in the case of Parliamentary elections, and whoever 
ysuld draw up a measure that would get at those who practised 
it in business would deserve the best his country could give 
him. 
From Paris the report comes of an invention that, if it can 
le made practical, will produce many changes. At the meeting 
1 Monday of the Academy of Sciences M. D’Arsonval 
escribed a machine by means of which electricity can be em- 
»yed in type-setting. He showed that a moving band connected 
th the type-setting machine can do the work of the compositor. 
the value of this is self-evident, especially to those evening 
ijsurnals which are engaged in a hot competition with one 
other. It means that sporting results and other items of 
telligence could be printed almost as quickly as they are 
egraphed, and this would ensure the few minutes’ gain that 
sunts for everything when every moment is golden. 
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The advantages of tobacco were curious!y illustrated the 
other day at an inquest. It was announced to the jury by the 
coroner that they would probably have to view something 
offensive, as they were calle together to enquire into the circum- 
stances attending the death of an elderly man who had been crushed 
under a load of meat, whereupon the foreman asked if they might 
be permitted to smoke. The coroner not refusing, each man 
who had a pipe took it out, and those who were not provided 
with this harmless article of furniture were provided with 
cigarettes by the thoughtful and attentive foreman. ‘Thus forti- 
fied they were able to go through the disagreeable ordeai without 
flinching, and the example is one that deserves to be followed. 
No disrespect to the dead was meant; and in grave and serious 
cases the fault of attending much too strictly to convention is 
more common than that of disregarding it. The present writer 
remembers, many years ago, when one of the most famous 
Englishmen of his time, at the funeral of another scarcely less 
famous, unconsciously took a cigar out of his pocket and lit it over 
the open grave, but anyone looking at him might have seen that 
the action was quite automatic, and that it was the very grief for 
his friend that made such an action possible. 


COTTAGE CHILDREN’S PASTIMES. 


N certain moods one is inclined to think that no money is 
squandered to less purpose than that which is devoted to 
the purchase of expensive toys for children, especially very 
young children. The givers seem to forget that the young 
human animal, passing on its way all the stages of man’s 

development, ‘‘ from the aphidian up to Hamlet,’ has to make 
considerable progress before any idea o1 richness is possible. To 
his young eyes the difference between, say, tin and gold is merely 
one of colour, therefore expensiveness of material does not 
concern him in the slightest, and the amusement he derives from 
a toy is quite independent of the cost. A thing picked up by the 
roadside may be worth more in his eyes than the most beautiful 
device that can be purchased from a shop. [Even the gift of 
ingenious toys often fails of its purpose for another reason. The 
mechanical toy after a little while becomes nothing but a 


weariness, because from its very nature it can only do the same 
thing again and again. But the very poor child is thrown 
entirely on its own resources, and from that very fact obtains 
more amusement than the other. Take the example of a sailing- 
boat. The illustration favours the rich boy, because this is not a 
mechanical toy, but one that will yield him a great deal of 
pleasure in his attempts to sail it. We assume that it is not too 
costly to be placed on the water, for otherwise it stands in some 
danger of being locked away and kept, not as a toy, but as an 
article of vertu. The cottage boy’s navigation is rendered much 
more interesting by the mere circumstance of his being penniless. 
For one thing, it places him under the necessity of constructing 
his own navy. There is not much building about it at first. He 
finds a sea in the nearest brook, and a morsel of bark with a 
feather for sail will give him amusement enough at a certain stage. 
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As he grows older this fails to satisfy him, and in order to have the 
pleasure of sailing a boat he must undertake the engrossing task 
of constructing one, and this he is very likely to find a delight in 
itself. He has no tools beyond the pocket-knife that every boy 
seems to be able to get hold of, and possibly no guidance beyond 
the scrappy advice of some elder brother or companion who has 
passed the sailing-boat stage of boyhood; so he has to cut and 
carve and try his vessel on the water till at last the mimic ship 
rests with the balance of a sea-bird. Not only has he to make 
the sails out of such clouts or calico as he can procure, but he 
has to enquire and learn about the mysteries of rigging, and, 
without knowing it, thereby obtains a first lesson in an intricate 
art. est of all, he has been compeiled to fall back upon the use 
of his own brains and of his own fingers. It is truly astonishing 
to see what neat and correct boats are often constructed by boys 
living far inland who have not had more than a casual opportunity 
of seeing the real thing. But it is pretty certain that the average 
boy of the present day loses a great deal from being compelled 
to live so much in a crowd. One would not undervalue the 
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salutary effect on character of such organised games as cricket 
or football, and there certainly was some sense in the Duke of 
Wellington’s well-known remark that he had learnt to win battles 
on the playing fields of Eton. Still, thatis notenough. Let the 
boy by all means join with his companions and learn to play not 
so much for his own glory and display, but for his side, his house, 
or his school. Yet with that it seems to us that there should go 
opportunities of solitude when the boy must entirely depend 
upon himself for his amusement. The cottage boy has to do 
that to too great an extent, and the lack of a share in organised 
games is no doubta loss of training and discipline to him; but the 
two things ought to be combined, and with the children of people 
who are moderately well off it can be done very easily. During 
the weeks of school there are the school games to be played, but 
the modern system has not caused holidays to be shortened, and the 
wise father, instead of getting companions for his boy during that 
time, would do well simply tolet him run wild. This is what the 
cottage child actually does. No doubt it is ruin if he cannot 
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wander by woods and plantations without having a crowd with 
him, because if there are many they are sure to get into mischief. 
But what an education does a river, especially a small one, 
supply to an observant boy! He has not yet come to an age 
when he can consciously feel the beauty of running water or its 
sparkle and glitter in the sunlight, but these affect him without 
his knowing it, and a river offers a thousand different rewards to 
his curiosity. It attracts to its banks a great variety of birds 
which at bird-nesting time are an everlasting amusement. In 
the tall rushes and sedges one has always a chance of encounter- 
ing some mystery in the shape of the nest of water-fowl or 
warbler. Then it is scarce possible for a boy to be beside a 
stream without his wishing to fish. Very likely he may begin 
by the simplest of all angling, learning it, as we may suppose, 
from some brother or friend who is a little in front of him in 
the path both are treading. In the mud he is shown the fresh- 
water mussels that lie there all day long with their mouths open 
awaiting calmiy what food the water will bring them, Cutting a rod 
from the nearest tree, he learns to insert the thin end of it in the 
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open part of the mussel-shell, which closes immediately, and the 
shell-fish hangs on while the boy puils it out. It would be 
difficult to imagine a simpler form of fishing. From it to the 
catching of minnows is a very easy stage, and yet to be successful 
with those tiny fish it is necessary for the boy to have some, at 
least, of the qualities of an angler. They rush at his little worm, 
and dash it hither and thither in their eagerness, and his eye must 
be quick to observe and his hand move promptly in harmony 
-with his eye before he can hook them out quickly. He does not 
analyse, and probably does not know, what happens; but all 
the time he is learning to fish. In the ordinary sluggish 
English stream it very often happens that fishing for minnows 
has its surprises. The beautiful red-finned perches love 
to cruise up and down within a few feet of the bank, and 
one of them, a veritable Triton among minnows, rushes 
in and seizes the bait. Alas for the cottage boy. His early fishing 
is done with a piece of tailor’s thread and a bent pin, and this 
tackle may hold a small perch, but the large one treats it as 
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Samson did his green withes. Nevertheless the incident has its 
excitement, and soon sets the spirited young angler endeavouring 
to allure the larger inhabitants of the deep. Those who have 
gone angling in remote parts of Great Britain must often have 
been struck with the great cleverness of some of those village 
anglers. The writer has very olten seen a little ragged boy of 
twelve catching trout by the dozen, or, at least, the half-dozen, 
with nothing but a wand cut from some hazel bush, a horsehair 
line spun by himself in the wintry nights with a single hair 
instead of gut, and hooks purchased at the rate of four 
a penny from the village merchant’s shop, while beside 
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him men armed “ with every implement and means of art and 
twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot” were fishing in vain. Not 
that this always means disappointment either. Well do we 
remember an angler who went to the same northern river for a 
good score of years, fished during his annual holiday for from 
six to eight hours every day, and during the whole of that time 
we only remember him once to have had even a small basket of 
fish. To this day we remember the small figure,the lean curious 
face, and the everlasting movement of his rod, seen as the present 
writer read a novel amongst the heather and thought it pleasure 
and excitement enough to lie on a northern hill while the great 
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white clouds of summer floated down from the mountain, and 
cast their flying shadows over miles and miles of hedged and 
cultivated fields in the valley. Such an angler as the one that 
we have alluded to rather than described might have added to 
his pleasure infinitely had he learnt angling while a child, but 
self-made was written on every feature of him, and his youth 
had evidently been given to city offices and city work. It was 
only the glamour of his native land and the ripple of the stream 
he had heard in childhood that brought him back annually. For 
he also had come from the cottage, and the passion and ambition 
that had lain dormant for years had this shadow of fulfilment 
in the days of his success. 

We have instanced the river, but it is only by way of 
showing what a natural education is. For it is a singular fact 
that a l.d coming from the country to the town can, in a very 
short time, too short indeed, pick up all that the town has to 
teach him, but unless the lore of the country be gathered in youth 

must remain for ever an undiscovered land, and that is why 
we have brought in the instance of the aged fisherman. To 
hose who can see he will be a most pathetic figure, for on the 
anks of that stream he was not only trying in vain to catch fish, 
wut still more in vain to realise a dream of his childhood. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE brilliancy of the weather and of the company which assembled 
to witness the First July Meeting was in soinewhat striking 
contrast to the tameness of the racing. The King honoured the 
course with his presence every day, and the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cambridge attended the first three days. The Khedive 
was another notable visitor, and the lawn presented quite an Ascot 

ppearance, SO numerous were the members of the fair sex, and so elaborate 
were the toilettes with which they decorated it. As a garden party the 
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meeting could not have been surpassed, but the principal races were looked 
upon as foregone conclusions, and prognostications ‘were, with one exception, 
verified by the results. 

The first £10,000 race of the year, the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, was 
a procession, headed by last year’s 
Derby winner, Ard Patrick, who met 
with no opponent likely to trouble 
him. Royal Lancer, who was second, 
has never been seen to advantage over 
a mile and a-half, and Cheers, who 
secured third money, only proved the 
mediocrity of the rest of the field by 
doing so, as he finished absolutely last 
behind- Sceptre in the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot. It is, however, 
ilways satisfactory to see a valuable 
race won by a horse of Ard Patrick’s 
‘lass, and he is the most taking-look- 
ing horse in training. The proof he 
gave of his return to his best form 
‘ends additional interest to the great 
race on Friday week, when he meets 
Sceptre and Rock Sand in the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown. Opinions must 
necessarily be very divided as to 
their relative merits. I wll own 
myself a convinced partisan of Rock 
Sand, as the most consistent per- 
former of the three, but I fully expect 
the contest to be a close one. 

The two year old racing, which 
is generally the feature of the week, 
was disappointing, except from the 
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punter’s point of view. Monem won the July Stakes the first day, but hardly 
enhanced her reputation by doing so, as she had to be ridden hard to resist 
the challenges of Vergia and Chelys, neither of whom should have been at all 
formidable on their previous running. The Fortunio—Pet colt, who made such 
a favourable impression at Sandown, won the Plantation Stakes every yard of 
the way, and Mr. Lendemen’s Orienta, also a previous winner, disposed of her 
field in the valuable Stud Produce Stzkes almost as easily. Sir Blundell Maple’s 
pair, Queen’s Holiday and Newsboy, each added a small item to their former 
winning score. The one exception to the confirmation of previous form was 
the failure of Mr. James’s Huntley, whom most people pronounced to be the 
best two year old of the year, in the Exeter Stakes. He apparently refused to 
make any effort to win his race, and finished an indifferent third to Hands Down, 
who made no semblance of a race with him at Ascot. I am afraid that he 
inherits a doubtful temper from his sire, Tarporley. Odds of 6 to 1 were laid on 
him, but the ring had lost courage after the succession of previous victories 
won by favourites, and they refused to trade even on these terms to any large 
amounts, so many backers escaped the disaster they courted, 

Sundridge has so firmly established his position as champion of the 
T.Y.C., that only one solitary opponent was tempted by the £30 given to the 
second to do battle with him in the July Cup. This was Mr. Brassey’s Red 
Lily, but the race was virtually a walk over. Ilis stable companion Kilcheran 
scored his fourth successive win in the Visitors’ Handicap, starting favourite 
in a field of eighteen horses. The Hare Park Handicap was, perhaps, the 
most exciting race the first day, as four out of the nine starting were practically 
equal favourites. It was won by Captain Clayton’s Patron Saint, a consistent 
performer, who has finished second on three occasions this season. 

On Thursday the Duke of Devonshire provided some sensation by winning 
the High-Weight and Soham Plate Handicaps with two extreme outsiders, 
Maladroit and Lady Burgoyne, both of whom brought welcome compensation 
for a series of disasters to the ring by starting practically unbacked. 

The meeting wound up on Friday with four more successes by favourites, 
in Wavelet’s Pride, Newsboy, the Ardvourlie filly, ail of whom repre 
sented odds on chances, and Lady Cormac; but the two handicaps again 
favoured the bookmakers, as Lord Penrhyn won the first handicap, which has 
fallen to him for many years with his useful mare Biue Grass, who won the 
Welter Handicap, carrying top weight, and Speculator, an immensely improved 
horse, took the final race of the meeting, 
the Waterbeach Handicap, for which Cossack 
was backed at a very short price, KAPPA, 





COACHING AT 
| RANELAGH. 


HE meeting of the stage 
coaches at Ranelagh on 

Saturday formed a_ very 

pleasant item in an interest- 

ing day’s sport. The number 

of coaches taking part did not compare 
very well with that present in former 
years, but this was only to be expected 
during a time when the rage for motor- 
ing is at its highest. For the moment 
the coach has eclipsed the car, little 
doubt as there may be that the older 
sport will come in again, for, after all, it 
is much more pleasant to be behind four 
spanking horses than to sit, as it were, on 
the outside edge of a steam carriage. 
The following are the names of the coaches present, all of which 
have been driven regularly on the road during the season : 
Defiance (London and Box Hill), Perseverance (London and 
Dorking), Present Times (London and Hampton Court), 
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Sportsman (London and Ockham), Tantivy (Maidenhead and 
Henley), Telegraph (London and Hattield), Venture (London 
and Windsor), and Vivid (London and Hampton Court), The 
first competion was that for the Ranelagh Challenge Cup, 
of the value of seventy guineas, and was for the best turn- 
out, taking into consideration coach, horses, and general 
equipment. It was won by the Tantivy (Mr. Thompson 
holding the ribbons), the fine coach which is owned by Mr. 
Hudson of Medmenham, Mr. Thompson, and Colonel Pirrie. 
Last year we showed some pictures of it, and those who 
remember them will not wonder at the distinction that it has 
achieved. Mr. Edward Brown came second with his Persever- 
ance, wile the well-known whip, Mr. Arthur Fownes, was a 
vood third The second event was a driving competition down 
a bending course of 250 yards between pairs of blocks and 
returning through a straight row of pegs. In this Mr. G, 
\Whitehead’s Telegraph was first, while Mr. Ernest Fownes and 
Mr. ]. Sheldon’s Defiance was second. The third event was still 
more interesting. It was over the same course, but with an 
unknown team, supplied by the Ranelagh Club. In_ this 
Thomas Tagg carried off the first. prize, while the Perseverance 
took the second. | horablowing competition completed the 
card, In the words of an engaging reporter, ‘after the eight 
euards had awakened echoes in every dell and valley and wood 
for a couple of miles round, C. Watts was adjudged to be the 
most accomplished musician.” Mrs. Hastings presented the 


prizes after the < Ompetitions were over. 


LAWN TENNIS AT . | 
HOME AND ABROAD. 


X 7 cwnot doubt that lawn tennis in private gardens 
has not the vogue it had years ago. There are 


many reasons, one being that players are no 
longer content with bad conditions-— cramped surroundings, 
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unequal light, bad balls, and 


untrue grass or turf. And 
a court costs a lot of money 
to keep in order. Besides, 


there are other attractions— 
croquet, golf, cycling, motor- 
ing, looking on, general 
lounging, and even Bridge. 
We miss the spirit of an 
English girl whose © letter 
from Switzerland came 
a day or two ago, saying: 
“7 Jike the mountains, but 
I'd rather be playing lawn 
tennis. It feels quite wrong 
to be young now and xot play- 
ing. When I’m twenty years 
older I shall be able to sce 
the mountains all right, but 
not to play singles at all 
decently.” 

There are stil many good 
erounds all over England, and 
tournaments thrive and multi- 
ply. But even here we fear that 
a certain proportion of names is common to nearly all the big 
meetings, and the number of entries often testifies less to the 
number of devotees of the game than to the amount and rapidity 
of the travelling by a few. Nor does our standard of play seem 
as high as it might be, when once we have passed outside the 
somewhat narrow sect of tournament-players and match-players. 
And these themselves are frequently criticised as plaving 
a soft game, with too little of Renshaw’s hard driving and 
fatal smashing that stirred the crowds at Wimbledon and 
Eastbourne. 

To the depressed lover of the game, earnest for its welfare 
and advance, there comes as a pleasant tonic ‘ Lawn Tennis at 
Home and Abroad,” published by George Newnes, Limited, and 
containing excellent articles, not on how the game should be 
learnt and played—this is left to other writers, of whom the 
most recent are the Doherty brothers-—but on how and where 
and when and by whom tiie game has been, is, and—it is not 
hard to infer—will in the future be played. We are convinced 
not only by words, but also by numerous iilustrations, that the 
game is being played better and better every year, at any rate 
outside Great Britain, and is being played by larger numbers, 
by more influential men and women, and with more enthusiasm. 
Whatever the destiny of lawn tennis may be in England, its 
nursery and first home, its progress and popularity on the 
Continent, in the Colonies, and in America are thoroughly assured. 
Here, at last, the standard of skill has risen by leaps and 
bounds, so that Englishmen no longer command all the markets 
(the phrase is not entirely metaphorical, we are sorry to say) 
Moreover, though the general English average of improvement 
may fall below the foreign, yet there has been improvement. 
Behind the apparent gentleness of the modern stroke there is, 
as the exponents of the old school realise when they have to 
compete, not only more pace and overspin than the casual 
spectator guesses, but also more accuracy and variety in placing, 
more patience in waiting for and leading up to an opportunity 
to kill, more safety in killing. The new services, again, and the 
tendency to run up to the net and volley—two conspicuous 
features of American methods and tactics—render the game as 
exciting as it ever was. The day of the safety game ol 
good-length drives from the 
back of the court has almost 
disappeared. As a_ habitual 


and unvaried method — of 


play, it will not be much 
missed. 

Good courts, whether of 
grass or turf or sand. or 
dirt (Mr. E. Hillyard tells 
about them knowingly), courts 
open or covered, pleasant yet 
serious tournaments, are on 
the increase. So is keen 
play and the = sportsman- 
like — spirit among ladies 
(about whom Mrs. Sterry 
writes), as well as amor- 
boys and men. England .:5 
set the right example, she 
has made fair play and 
courtesy the prevailing tone. 
No country, however consci- 
enceless in commerce, has 
the audacity or even the power 
to introduce a similar unscru- 
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competition. As several of the writers—Mr. H. S. Mahony 
among them—in this book ably explain, the old methods are 
passing away. But the old spirit stays, and extends, irresistibly. 

The game has spread from England over the Continent, 
which is dealt with in a carefully compiled special chapter by 
Mr. R. B. Hough; in Northern Europe, far more widely than one 
had thought till one read Mr. J. M. Flavelle’s encouraging 
account; in Australia and New Zealand, treated by Mr. Poidevin; 
in India, by Mr. P. G. Pearson; and in America, play in the last 
country being clearly and tellingly set forth by the famous 
doubles-player, Mr. Holcombe Ward, whom we hope to see 
citen competing at Wimbledon. From another point of view, 
lr, H. S. Scrivener, well known as a referee, gives interesting 
r-miniscences of the past, while the editor confines himself to 
the present. 

As a historical and descriptive work the book deserves 
h ch praise, though South America, for instance, hardly has justice 
doe to it. It is in emphasising the social and cosmopolitan 
\ ue of the game, and in its impartial tone, that the work will 
d. good service. Kings, grand-dukes, princes, barons, counts, 


OLD (APE 


E are fortunate in having a very realistic con- 

temporary account of the Cape in the year 1685. 

An embassy, going from Louis XIV. of France 

to Siam, put in at Table Bay. Its objects were 

said to be religious, and it is true that the great 

monarch had given his sanction equally to the propagation of 
Christianity and of trade. I find that at the first meeting of 
the French East India Company in 1664, ‘at the house of 
M. Faveroles, merchant, at Paris,” the projectors were given 
formal permission by the King to settle ecclesiastics in various 
places, while the company was to ‘‘go on boldly under the 
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“rounded by 


millionaires, duchesses, countesses, are all represented, and do 
credit to their class. 

Though we cannot but smile at, while we admire, the 
enthusiasm of the racquet marker who said that every officer in 
the Army should be compelled to learn and play racquets, we feel 
bound, when we have studied a book full of statistics like these, 
to see something in the suggestion made by the Doherty brothers 
a little time ago, that lawn tennis might be introduced in 
moderation into more of our schools for boys (and for girls as 
well, we may add). It is so pre-eminently the game par excellence 
for a large number of individuals. Whether all players agree 
with this or not, they will all recognise the good that the game 
has already done and will do wherever it is played. And they 
will come to this book, not to be told how to make strokes, but 
to be told the history and traditions and prospects of lawn tennis. 
For, as a writer once said, with reference especially to journalists, 
“the young man who is incurious about the history and 
traditions of his profession is wanting in one of the essential 
conditions to success.” 
in honour is a safeguard.” 


To know that one’s profession is rooted 
Eustace MILEs. 


COLONY.—1I1. 





banner of the 
invincible 
Lows,” 

The am- 
bassador and 
his missionaries 
were hospitably 
treated by 
Governor Van 
Simon. They 
wrote enthusi- 
astically of the 
extraordinary 
merit of M. Van 
der Stellen. 
Father Tachard 
gives a charm- 
ing description 
of their recep- 
tion in one of 
the large rooms 
at the castle, 
“opening out 
of the large hall 
where a sermon 
is preached on 
Sundays.’’ 
Those who 
know the castle 
of Cape Town 
will have no 
difficulty in 


locating it. He 3. 
t} nN 

















tells us, too, aR 
that the )CO}N’?—.— 
Governor gave : ° 

them tea ‘in 
the Indian 
fashion,” and 
that the officials 
took the air of 
an evening on 
the flat roof of 
the building, 
then sur- 
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Later, when 
two of their ships were wrecked, Simon took the greatest 
care of the survivors, though, it must be added, he sent 
in the bill to the French Government; and the missionaries 
returning from Siam received “les mémes honétetez que les 
voyages précédens.” They appeared grateful; but to Simon Van 
der Stel they were false friends. Their time had been employed 
in collecting evidence of the poor fortifications of the place, and in 
gaining from the Catholic Walloon burghers who came to confess 
information about the interior of the colony, and the possibility 
of French settlements there. From newly-arrived Huguenot 
settlers, hardly off their ships, they received an impression of 
disappointment, which they promptly published in two delightful 
volumes, illustrated by pictures of the houses, fauna and flora of 
the countries they had seen. The houses of the Cape are unfortu- 
nately drawn by them on the Siamese pattern, and the “little 
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lizard of the Cape” with a large cross on his back, is, I fear, 
unknown. 

When, two years later, the same missionaries touched at 
Table Bay with a second expedition under Admiral Vaudricourt 
and Vice-Admiral Du Quesnes, Simon was not unaware of danger. 
Europe was on the verge of the war between France and William 
of Orange, under whom the interests of Holland and England 
were, for the moment, identical. Van der Stel wrote that he was 
ready to fire the castle and destroy Table Bay Settlement rather 
than leave everything in the hands of the French. But he seems 
to have been incautious. Severe despatches, both from the 
directors at home and the company’s head station of Batavia, 
accused him of having given the enemy information about the 
Colony and allowed them to inspect the poor fortifications of 
the castle. Had he not at one time or another accepted a 
jewelled kris from the French Ambassador, and a chain with a 
portrait medallion of Louis XIV.? The Batavian Government 
had also a more personal grievance. Van der Stel was wont to 
detain skilled locksmiths and artisans going out to the ‘“‘ Queen 
of the East” for the houses of her merchant princes, and to set 
them ex voute to work instead at the Cape. 

All this you will find through the journal and correspondence 
of the Dutch company at the Cape, and it becomes plain that 
Simon wearied of his position. The company had recognised his 
services, for they had raised his title from commander to that 
of governor. But they 
were not pleased by 
the reports of the hand- 
some houses spring- 
ing up at the Cape, 
nor did Van der Stel’s 
ambition to found a 
colony where they had 
only wanted a kitchen 
garden really find 
favour with his em- 
ployers. 

Including __ bur- 
ghers and _agricul- 
turists, the population 
of the Cape in the year 
1685 was 254 men, 
88 women, and 23 
children. Slaves num- 
bered 230 men, 44 
women, and 36 
children. No wonder 
that Simon wrote again 
and again imploring 
the East India Com- 
pany for free men to 
till the soil. He had 
promised freeholds to 
any of the company’s 
servants who had good 
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characters and were willing to farm; but they were a lawless, 
roving set, and preferred their own trade. His colonies made no 
progress until about 1687. Protestant refugees had fled to 
Holland on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. To those the 
company offered grants of land if they would settle at the Cape. 
It was not easy to persuade a landsman in those days to under- 
take the horrors of the long voyage, but about 176 settlers were 
sent out in detachments. Mr. Leibbrandt, keeper of the Cape 
archives, says that contemporary writers mention eighty more 
families brought there by Du Quesnes, but that the archives do 
not allude tothem. The newcomers were all of the congregations 
called ‘‘ under the cross,” or suffering persecution ; the European 
population of the Cape had up to that time been Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic. 

To Governor Van der Stel, whose ideal had been a Dutch 
settlement, the emigrants were disappointing. He was out of 
conceit with the French; those particular men were difficult to 
deal with, and the conditions on which they had accepted their 
lands were a matter of endless complaint. They were not to 
retain their own language; they were to be spread about amongst 
the burghers, so that a French colony should be impossible. 
Van der Stel was bound to enforce the regulations of the seven- 
teen directors; in addition, he suspected the new colonists of 
wishing to form a party with Vice-Admiral Du Quesnes at their 
head. ‘* Not only,” he wrote to the seventeen directors, ‘do 
they want their own church, but their own prince.” Another 
time, in a burst of irritation, he likens them to the Israelites, 
who, when fed with bread from heaven, clamoured for 
an onion. He again begged to resign. At last, not without 
Not without honour 


protest, his retirement was allowed. 
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either, for his son, Willem Adriaan, was appointed to 
succeed him. 

Simon was now free to retire to his country house, 
Constantia. For the future we hear of him only when he 
received the company’s 
inspectors on _ his 
estate, or when bunt- 
ing was displayed in 
the bay on his birth- 
day. The venomous 
Kolbe says that he 
“took an __ infinite 
pleasure in imposing 
all the fictions and 
sotteries he could upon 
everyone.” He_ tells 
an absurd tale of how, 
“Having once the 
honour, forsooth, to 
be in his company at 
his seat of Constantia,” 
the ex-Governor 
asserted that, from a 
mountain in Mono- 
tapia, he had seen the 
grass waving in the 
moon and heard the 
sound of its motion. 
“¢You set up for an 
astronomer and philo- 
sopher,’ said __he; 
‘what think you of 
this matter?’ ‘Think, 
sir,’ I replied, seeing 
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him very grave and 
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knowing his temper. 
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accusation of the 
poisoning of Governor 
Van Assenberg, suc- 
cessor to the second fi -) 
Van der Stel, by 
Governor Simon, was | 
made. It did not meet 
vith any serious belief, 
but demonstrated the 
xtraordinary __ bitter 
eling shortly to grow 
ip against this strange, 
mbitious family. 
Simon Van der Stel 
ied at Constantia in 
1712, seventy - three 
vears old. 

The farm under- 
vent some remodel- 

















in the life-history of 
the adder — whether 
this species was in the 
iN habit of taking to the 
water. 

My readers who 
are interested in the 
distribution of British 
reptiles will know that 
the adder or viper is 
the sole Scottish 
serpent. The only 
counties which are an 
exception to this are 
those of Berwick and 
Roxburgh in the 
south, where the ring- 
snake (Tropidonotus 
natrix) has rarely been 
captured. Further 
north the harmless 
species does not occur, 
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pediment, somewhat inappropriately French in design, was 
then placed on the wine-house by a French architect, and a 
suggestion is made that the statue of Plenty on the front gable 
was put thereat the same time. Early and untouched gables 
are those on the small outbuildings to the right as you approach 
the house, built for visitors and servants in the Batavian fashion, 
outside the main structure. One of the only other outlines of 
this description is on the old house of Zwaanswyk, now used as 
a barn, which was granted by Van der Stel in 1682, with 
stringent regulations as to the planting of oak trees. Tradition 
says that at the small houses of Constantia Willem Adriaan lived 
in the early days of his father’s advent to the Cape, and the 
corner building is still called the yonker’s house. I do not know 
to which century belongs the teak Triton, through whose horn 
the mountain stream splashes on to the old swimming-bath. But 
I know that, despite all modern changes, you will, if you dream 
there long enough, see wandering amongst the flickering shadows 
the shade of Governor Simon Van der Stel. 








REPTILE HUNTING IN 
.. THE HIGHLANDS. 


HAD long wished for the opportunity to look into the 
reptile life of the Highlands, because there are certain 
problems connected with our snakes which it seemed 
to me could be studied there better than elsewhere, 
and which I shall refer to presently. But it was by 

no means easy to decide where to begin, and ultimately 
the problem was solved for me by a geologist friend who 
knew every foot of a very wide area all round Inverness. 
He wrote to me, giving the following brief but definite instruc- 
tions, which I followed out to the letter: ‘‘ Train to Inverness, 
thence to Beauly, coach to Struy, where you will be comfortably 
put up at the hotel. The woods on the west side of Glen Strath- 
larrar are full of adders.” 

May 29th, accordingly, found me en route for this reptile 
Eldorado, and for the fortnight following I remained in this most 
delightful spot, amidst the grandest scenery, and fortunately to 
the accompaniment of the most perfect weather that even a cold- 
blooded adder could desire. The village of Struy, ten miles by 
coach from Beauly, is at the junction of the rivers Farrar and 
Glass, and it was the valleys through which these rivers wind 
which provided the hunting-ground on this expedition. I may 
just say, in passing, that the field naturalist who wants a quiet 
holiday, far from any crowd, madding or otherwise, where he 
can go where he likes so long as he does not disturb the deer in 
the forests, could not do better than pay a visit to this locality, 
and I shall be very pleased to give anyone so inclined all 
information as to accommodation. 

The questions which I particularly wished to investigate 
were three, namely, (a) to determine the relative frequency of 








smooth snake 
(Coronella austriaca) is an utter absentee, which latter statement 
also applies to the sand lizard (Lacerta agilis). So that Scottish 
reptiles are reduced to a list of three—the adder (Vipera berus), 
the slow-worm (Anguis fragilis), and the common lizard (Lacerta 
vivipara). 

Now as to the results obtained on this occasion. First let 
me state what one may regard as a proper use of the term “ very 
common” as applied to the distribution of a British snake. It 
is obviously all a matter of opinion, and the observer can only 
utilise his own standard. Personally I regard the adder as 
‘fairly common” in any locality when one specimen is seen for 
a number of days in succession in different spots in that district. 
It may be taken for granted that for every specimen that comes 
under the notice of the observer, there are a considerable number 
that he fails to see. So that when I take half-a-dozen adders in 
a week in a given area, 1 regard the species as being “fairly 
common” there. Anything above that number ranges from 
‘“common ” to ‘‘ very common,” according to the number taken. 
In the locality under notice I took twenty-five adders in tne first 
week, one morning yielding six. When it is remembered that 
there are only two or three hours in the day when these reptiles 
are to be seen basking, and that a good deal of time is taken in 
walking from one likely spot to the next, it will be readily agreed 
that such a record justifies one in saying that here at any rate 
the adder is “very common.” In addition to those captured by 
myself, I counted on the roadside in a glen six others which had 
been killed and left there, and on calling at a keeper’s cottage 
one afternoon was shown three others which had been killed the 
day before within a hundred yards of the house. As a matter 
of fact, I cannot recall any locality I have personally examined 
in this country where the venomous adder is so plentiful, with 
the exception of one or two restricted spots in Dorset and 
North Monmouthshire. 

Coming next to the average size of these adders in the 
Highlands, it was found that the figures recorded were similar to 
those for most English districts where the adder is at all common. 
Without giving all the details of the measurements of the series, 
the average length of the females taken works out at 21 4-5in. 
The average of the male specimens is 18}in. In the course of 
some preliminary enquiries made from the local residents, I was 
told by one man that he had measured an adder once which was 
2ft. gin.!| A day or two later I showed him a female specimen 
just captured which measured 25in., and without knowing that 
this was the size, he volunteered the remark that he ‘ never 
saw one bigger than that.” This is the usual experience one has, 
and these verbal statements can never be relied upon. The 
difference in the lengths in the two sexes will be found to coincide 
with measurements taken in other localities, and the conclusion 
on this point is that the adder in the Highlands, as elsewhere in 
Great Britain, varies in length from 18in. to 25in. This does 
not mean that they never attain a greater length, but expresses 
the usual sizes met with. 

With regard to the occurrence of the lizards, a good many 
common lizards were seen—ten, to be exact—so that we may 
regard this species as ‘fairly common.” All noticed were very 
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dark in colour and extremely difficult to see amongst the thick 
heather, so much so, that it is quite possible that this species is 
more numerous than would appear. The only other Scottish 
lizard, the slow-worm, is decidedly rare. 1 searched very care- 
fully in such spots as it would frequent if present, but only 
succeeded in securing one specimen, 15in. long. My information 
also led me to the conclusion that very few were to be found. 
Whether the British adder is in the habit of taking to the 
water or not has long been a disputed matter. Many statements 
have been made by people who assert that they have seen adders 
swimming, but, on the other hand, many specimens have turned 
out on examination to be the ring-snake (T. natrix), which is, of 
course, an excellent swimmer and fond of the water; while 
others reported from the Continent have proved to be specimens 
of a snake much resembling the adder in appearance, viz., 
Tropidonotus viperinus. A year or two ago, in a conversation 
with G. A. Boulenger, this distinguished authority informed me 
that he had never seen an adder either in the water or in cir- 
cumstances which indicated such a habit, and my own experience 
in English counties was precisely similar. Last year the question 
was the subject of some correspondence in the columns of the 
Field Naturalists’ Quarterly, and from statements made there— 
notably one by Mr. Eagle Clarke—there could no longer be any 
doubt that in Scotland, at any rate, adders not uncommonly 
became aquatic. I therefore naturally made further enquiries 
on the point on this visit to the Highlands, and found many of 
the inhabitants of the glens who were very positive on the 
matter. Amongst other statements may be mentioned an 
experience told me by a gamekeeper on Lord Lovat’s estate. 
The keeper was rowing a certain nobleman across one of the 
lochs, returni.g from fishing, when they noticed something 
swimming close to the boat, and which was landed on board by 
means of the landing-net. It proved to be an adder. ‘This 
happened at a distance of nearly half a mile from the shores of 
the loch. I was destined, as it happened, to get even better 
evidence, for on one of the last mornings of my visit I encoun- 
tered an adder under circumstances which proved that it had 
been in the water, and had the satisfaction of observing it take 
to that element myself. The reptile was sunning itself on a 
large stone some six feet from the bank of the river, to which it 
could only have gained access through the water. Fortunately, 
I had my camera with me, and, as the adder did not observe me 
at first, | had time to make a hasty preparation in the way of 
focussing. Approaching as quietly as possible to the edge of the 
water, | rapidly endeavoured to get the stone with the adder 
upon it on the “finder” of the camera. Just as I did so the 
reptile observed me, and without the slightest hesitation it glided 
off the stone into the water. It was an exciting moment; the 
movement of the adder was very rapid; but it had to be risked, 
and the snap-shot was taken. As I write, the resulting print is 
before me, and although it is an extremely interesting photograph 
from the point of view of natural history, 1 regret to say that its 
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artistic standard is hardly up to that of this journal. The head 
of the adder is seen just out of the water, the tail and body being 
submerged as the result of the plunge. The photograph proves 
the fact, which after all is the important point. In my haste 
it was under-exposed, and hence of little use for purposes of 
reproduction. 

As the result of this experience it occurred to me that 
some interesting experiments might be made. Accordingly | 
determined that the next adder I took should have the oppor- 
tunity of a swim, or, letter still, several swims, for its life. 
Next morning found me at a spot where the reptiles were 
plentiful, and where I lost a male adder under a rock. At 
precisely the same time as he was observed the previous day [| 
found him again on the identically same spot, and this time was 
fortunate to get close enough unobserved to capture him. He 
was transferred to my vasculum, and together we went down to 
the river. Here I took him out and let him loose in mid-stream. 
The river at this point was thirty yards wide. On being put 
into the water the adder struck out immediately for the bank, 
making absolutely straight for it, and swimming rapidly and 
most gracefully, as if to the manner born. I got to the bank 
first, and, awaiting his landing, recaptured him. The experi- 
ment was repeated, but this time i dropped the adder into the 
water a little nearer the opposite bank, with the result that he 
made straight for that, the nearest, side. Again he was retaken 
and transferred to the vasculum, whilst I meditated on these 
things. The behaviour of the adder when in the water quite 
satisfied me that it was no new experience to him, or that, if it 
were, it was one for which Nature had prepared him. While | 
was sitting on the bank the keeper came along, and I told him 
what had occurred. He stated that adders were frequently seen 
to swim the river in that glen, and stayed a few minutes to 
witness my next experiment. In his presence I once more 
dropped the adder into the middle of the stream, but to my 
surprise it made no attempt to strike out for the bank. Whether 
the result of this third immersion was to convince the reptile 
that it was a hopeless business to endeavour to get free from 
that river or not, I cannot say, but on this occasion the plan of 
campaign was aitered. The adder now simply floated on the 
water, its head projecting some two inches, the first half of its 
body on the surface, and the hinder half, together with the tail, 
hanging down perpendicularly in the stream. ‘The river here 
was very deep, and the current very slow; moreover, there was 
a good breeze blowing directly up stream. As the creature 
simply left itself to the mercy of the stream and wind, its position 
altered very slowly, but gradually it floated down away from 
the spot where it was put in. I thought at first that the two 
previous immersions in the very cold water—the snow was still 





lying on the mountain-tops—had exhausted the adder, and that 
it was going to be drowned, but my companion, Mr. Ross, the 
keeper, laughed this idea to scorn, and gave it as his confident 


opinion that the beast was simply resting, 


and that it would be 
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lively enough when it drifted to land. He proved to be perfectly 
correct. The adder was in the water forty minutes, under my 
eye the whole time, and then was brought by the current to the 
bank about two hundred yards from the point where it was put 
in. On touching land it drew itshead and half of its body out 
of the water, and there remained for five minutes, the other half 
of its body remaining immersed. Then it emerged altogether, 
and was making off up the bank as well as ever, when it was 
taken for the last time. This happened on June roth, the adder 
being a male, 2oin. long. 

The notes on this experiment, made at the time, have been 
viven here in detail, because the occurrence is somewhat impor- 
tant, and the conclusion one is driven to is that the adders of the 
Scottish Highlands differ from their English brethren in this 
matter. The explanation probably is that here the adderg are¢ 

ubject to being flooded at intervals, 

and that they have become accustomed, 
herefore, to the necessity of swimming. 
‘veryone in the Highlands is apparently 
juite familiar with this habit, and it is 
ound embodied in a Highiand supersti- 
ion, Which says that in the case of a 
erson being bitten by an adder the 
itter immediately makes for the nearest 
vater. If the adder reaches the water 
efore the person who has been bitten, 
he case will be fatal; but if the adder 
e overtaken and killed before water is 
eached, the bite will not have any evil 
flects. There are some other very 
urious ideas prevalent concerning these 
eptilesin these glens, but space forbids 
ntering upon them just now. 

I have only to add that in this 
same glen a small red viper was 
iaken, I2in. long, a_ male. This 
reptile is restricted in its distribution to 
a comparatively small area of the whole 
elen, and, as elsewhere where it is 
found, has a very different disposition to 
the ordinary adder, being pugnacious 
to a degree, instead of unobtrusive and 
shy. GeraL_p LeicuTon, M.D. 


IN THE . . 
_ . GARDEN. 


Two BEAUTIFUL ALPINE SHRUBS, 

Ii charming little Arctic shrub, 
RKhodothamnus kamschaticum, is not 

unlike’ the European species’ R. 
Chamaecistus, but is more vigorous, 

and forms a dense compact bush 

about gin. to rift. in height. The flowers are 
large, erect, singly (not, as in R, Chamaecistus, 
in pairs), and saucer shaped, while the colour is 
almost a uniform purple or crimson-purple. — It 
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is still exceedingly rare in gardens, and rather 

expensive, The best way to grow it is not to treat it as a rock but 
more as a bog plant. A good healthy tuft put in peat and sphagnum, or 
better still in pure sphagnum, is sure to succeed,.and will flower annually. 
One of the finest specimens we have seen was two years ago in a Continental 
town garden growing in the full sun in a peat bed mixed with sphagnum ; it 
was covered with flowers. The other Rhodothamnus is R. Chamaecistus, 
Which is very plentiful in some parts of the Alps, especially those of Austria, 
but it is rarely seen in our gardens. It grows in old moraines and decayed 
vegetable matter or humus, and is always a success when plants can be 
procured from pots, as collected ones usually die, The plants are evergreen, 
seldom growing more than 6in. high, and forming a neat little slow-growing 
shrub, The very shiny rose-coloured flowers have dark crimson anthers. It 
grows and flowers best on the north side of the rockery in stones and peat 
mixed with limestone. 

A BouRBON CLIMBING Rose. 


“A, L.” writes from Holland: ‘ Counrry Lire often recommends 
Roses for various purposes, but among those named I have never yet seen the 
invaluable Bourbon climber, Zéphirin Drouot, mentioned. As a wall Rose I 
have never met its equal. It is absotutely hardy, and in early June is covered 
with admirable Chinese pink blossoms, the centre being glowing rose. The 
flowers, of medium size, are mostly produced singly, and are deliciously 
fragrant. In September the second flowering is no less beautiful than the 
first. Zéphirin Drouot is a robust grower, often covering in this wretchedly 
cold and damp climate five or six yards of wall in three years. The shoots 
are produced from the base and must be tipped in spring, when they bear 
blossom from every eye. Another inestimable advantage is that neither 
green-fly nor rose-maggot cares for it. On my wall Zéphirin Drouot is always 
equally free from insect pests, though its neighbours suffer severely each year. 
The soil here is poor and sandy, but nevertheless this wonderfui Rose 
produces four or five shoots (three or four yards long) every summer.” 
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HARDY AZALEAS. 

The varieties of Azaleas pontica and mollis, including the type, have 
been very beautiful in many gardens, and filled the air with their fragrance. 
We use them occasionally for cutting, the delicate colours harmonising so 
well with many decorations. Always be careful about the cutting, especially 
in the case of varieties of slow growth. Take away the long, ragged pieces, 
and be careful not to give the shrub a clipped appearance. Similar ideas are 
carried out in the case of any pruning that may be deemed advisable after the 
flowering season is over, the aim being to keep the plants shapely without 
leaving any trace of the knife. Pruning should always be done at this time, 
the requirements of plants in this direction being more apparent now than 
when they are without foliage. It may be advisable in some cases to tie in a 
few branches slightly where there are gaps, and if there is a tendency in this 
direction at the bottom, to peg some of them down; but if the plants have 
been neglected, and there is not sufficient material for this last, open spaces 
at the base may be filled in with seedlings. A good compost for the latter, 
failing a supply of peat, is three parts turfy 
loam, one part spent cow manure, and one part 
leaf-soil. The latter should be as free from 
sticks as possible. 

CLEMATIS A THUSIFOLIA, 

The illustration represents C. xthusifolia, 
and was prepared from a photograph kindly 
sent by Mr. F. D. Brocklehurst, Hare Hill, 
Macclesfield, who also sent the accompanying 
note: ‘* This Clematis grows with me against 
a north-east~ wall, on high ground, fully 
exposed to the north-east wind, and never gets 
any sun. The pretty bell-shaped flowers are 
three-quarters of an inch long, and of a pale 
creamy yellow colour. It must be a very 
hardy kind to flower as freely as it does in such 
asunless and exposed position, — It was literally 
covered with bloom last autumn.” 

JASMINUM PRIMULINUM, 

This new Jasmine, shown last winter in 
flower at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. Veitch of 
Chelsea, is likely to prove a famous introduc- 
tion, It is a native of China, and ‘has yellow 
flowers about twice the size of those of f. 
nudiflorum. It might be called, for the sake 
of conveying some idea of it, a large edition 
of this well-known winter flower. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

The Most Beautiful Wild American Rose.— 
Mrs. Danske Dandridge of West Virginia writes 
that ‘‘our most beautiful wild Rose is Rosa 
setigera, the Prairie Rose. This Rose is often 
found growing amid shrubs and young trees in 
our copses and woodlands. In such positions 
it will climb, by the aid of the branches of the 
trees, to the height of 1oft. or 15ft. It is such 
a rapid climber that it will often send out 
shoots roft. or 12ft. long in one season. — Left 
to itself, however, and planted in the open, out 
of reach of any support, it will develop sym- 
metrically on all sides, its slender stems rising 
3ft. or 4ft. in the air, and then arching over 
until their tips reach the ground. It thus forms 
a veritable fountain of bluish green foliage, 
covered in July with its charming blossoms, 
which are conspicuous for their large size and 


4ETHUSIFOLIA. rich rose colour. This Rose blooms at the 


same time as Rosa wichuraiana, and it is very 
effective when planted in a group of about twelve specimens, far enough 
apart to allow each to develop naturafly, and the ground between them 
carpeted with R. wichuraiana or some of its hybrids. It is also a fine Rose 
to use in the wild garden, scrambling over evergreens and other little trees. 
It is one of the most accommodating of Roses, not particular as to soil or 
situation, doing better than almost any other species in the shade, and very 
little troubled by insect enemies.” 

Rosa sinica Anemone, —Few single Roses are more lovely than this, and 
fortunately it is hardier and freer than the type. The flowers are large, and 
remind one of those of the Japan Anemone both in form and colour, and the 
polished leafage is an additional charm. It grows very rapidly, and must 
have a rich root run for full development. 

The Hardy Cypripedium spectabile.—We have received several flowers of 
this North American Orchid lately, and noticed how much they varied in 
colour, some with quite deep rose, almost purple, pouch, others just touched 
with the softest rose shade. This Orchid or hardy slipper is one of the few 
hardy Orchids, but is more beautiful than anything the hoth use can give. 
Its colour is peculiarly delicate, and all the parts of the flower are bold ; it is 
quite as large as the majority of those in the orchid house, and yet it needs 
only a cool recess in the bog or rock garden where the soil is moist, but not 
sodden, and there is some amount of shade. The entire plant is handsome, 
as the leaves are large and of a pretty green shade. 

Growing the Edelweiss.—The Edelweiss will be found in botanical books 
under the name of Leontopodium alpinum. We merely mention this because 
the latter is always helpful in finding references to a plant in the more serious 
of gardening works. The plant is very interesting, of course, but it does not 
possess great garden value, though the woolly silvery flower-heads have a 
charm of their own, clustering in colonies in the rock garden. It may be 
successfully grown when a few strong seedlings are firmly planted in a narrow 
chink of rock so placed that there is a deep fissure of gritty or sandy loam 
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for the roots to run in. It should be remembered that collected tufts 
generally die, and that success is only possible from seed. When plants are sent 
from abroad or brought home they should be treated in the following simple 
way: When they have been planted, soak them well with water, shade from 
the sun, and give no more moisture for a week. But without the tufts have 
a few fibrous roots success is unlikely. 


| SOUTH AFRICAN BIRDS 
AT GROOTE SCHUUR. 





| 
| 
N the game park at Groote Schuur—the late Mr. Rhodes’s 
well-known estate on the Cape Peninsula, still maintained 

for the benefit of the public—are to be seen not only many 
splendid specimens of the wild mammalia, but some very 
interesting birds. Captain Moore’s photographs printed 
herewith show some excellent examples of South African bird 
life. The Stanley crane is one of the most graceful and 
interesting of its family. A tall bird, measuring as much as 
4ft. gin. in length, its colour is almost entirely of a leaden blue, 
the exceptions being that the upper portion of the head is white, 
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while the ends of the long trailing wing plumes are black. 
Colonists know this bird as the blue crane. Among scientists 
it has various designations, of which Anthropoides Stanleyanus 
and Tetrapteryx Paradisea are most familiar. 

This fine crane, although not found in large numbers like 
some of its cousins the storks-—Abdim’s stork, for instance—is 
widely distributed all over South Africa. You may see it by 
many a pan and river, on the edges of the farmer’s water dams, 
and in the moist bed of many a periodical stream. Almost 
invariably it is to be found in pairs. It is a shy and wary 
creature and seldom falls to the shot-gun; with the rifle it is 
pretty easily secured. It is partial to open country, probably 
from its timid and suspicious habits, and may be found on the 
parched karoo of Cape Colony, often far distant from water, 
during most of the year. Its harsh, guttural, penetrating cry 
may be heard for long distances, and at evening the sound has a 
strange, weird effect in the lonely veldt. The numbers of this 
bird are strongly recruited during the wet season, and, like so 
many other birds of Africa, it is accustomed to migrate with the 
rains. Its food consists largely of insects, including locusts, of 
which, like almost every other of the larger South African birds, 
it is extremely fond; but it devours also fish, reptiles, and even 
small mammals. Considerable quantities of gravel are often 
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found in its stomach. The Stanley crane is distinctly one of 
the ornaments of the veldt, and with its neat colouring, tall 
stature, and graceful carriage, is always a welcome object to the 
lover of Nature. The long breast plumes and drooping wing 
feathers are very remarkable. 

The crowned crane (Balearica regulorum), or, as it is more 
familiarly known in South Africa, the Kaffir crane, is quite one 
of the handsomest, as it is one of the oddest and most amusing 
birds to be found between the Zambesi and the Indian Ocean. 
The body plumage is of an elegant bluish grey, the wings white 
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and red, the tail black. The top of the head is an intense 
velvety black, the side of the face bare and of a most brilliant 
scarlet : crowning the head, and adding vastly to the splendour of 
the bird’s appearance, is the bizarre-looking crest, which consists 
of radiating bristles, the colouration of which is so arranged as 
to give the effect of white and yellow rings, the whole tipped 
with black. This crest or “crown” is in great request among 
aj] natives of the interior, and is often 
to be seen decking the savage’s woolly 
ccalp, Or worn as a cockade in the 
owner's battered hat—if he passesses such 
luxury. 
This most striking bird is fairly common 
many parts of South Africa, especially 
eyond the Orange River. I have met 
with it in the eastern part of Cape Colony, 
fechuanaland, the Transvaal, and on the 
tletli River, Ngamiland, where, as upon 
her river systems round Lake Ngami, it 
found in plenty. It is seen most often 
in pairs, sometimes singly, and occasionally 
small troops. Its food consists mainly of 
ects, reptiles, and fish. 

These handsome cranes are often seen 
me about farmhouses and homesteads. | 
is on familiar terms with one some years 
o at Vryburg, in British Bechuanaland. 
is was, upon the whole, the most im- 
ident feathered creature I ever met with, 
tt even excepting such gamins as the 

magpie, jackdaw, raven, or jay. He 
belonged, nominally, to the resident magis- 
trate, but owned practically no master, and 
just wandered about the place as it seemed —A/oove. 
od to him, demanding and receiving a 

meal at many a door, and fearing nothing in this world. Even 
for dogs he had the profoundest contempt. If we played cricket, 
he was almost certain to turn up and plague us, running after 
the ball, bothering the fielders, refusing to be driven from the 
pitch, and being the provoker of much bad language. He was 
equally a plague on the tennis courts. And yet, notwith- 
standing his sins and escapades, which were many and grievous, 
the magistrate’s crane was a popular bird, a sort of chartered 
libertine whom no one could help admiring for his grace, his 
colouring, his fine carriage, and his airy impudence. Always at 
sunset this bird quitted the straggling township and flew down 
to the water-course, where he stayed the night. Other species 
of crowned crane, in somewhat varying form, are found in East 
and North Africa. The Kaffir crane has a more plaintive and 
somewhat more pleasing cry than the hoarse trumpet of Stanley’s 
crane. All the cranes defend themselves boldly when wounded, 
and the novice should on such an occasion handle them and 
approach them—as he should a wounded heron—with care. In 
old hawking books the sportsman is directed to thrust the 
stricken heron’s bill firmly into the ground, so that it may do 
no mischief to the 
falcons. More cruel 
were the directions 
to break the wings 
and legs of the 
bird ‘so that the 
hawk may with more 
ease plume and _ foot 
him.” 

The white stork 
shown in the next 
illustration is one of 
the greatest wanderers 
on the face of the 
globe, passing as it 
does from North 
Europe and Palearctic 
Asia to and from 
Persia, India, and 
South Africa. It is 
found also in northern 
and other parts of 
Africa. In South 
Africa this stork is 
well known; it is 
iamiliar to the colonists 
as the great locust- 
bird, the other 
and smaller locust-bird being the very curious Nordmann’s 
pratincole, a bird allied to the plovers, which seems to have 
been evolved by Nature for no other purpose than that of 
preying upon the ravening swarms of locusts which periodically 
devastate the country. When these insects appear, as they 
often do, in dense clouds, which darken the very sky, millions 
of these useful birds accompany them, as well as occasional 
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hundreds and even thousands of white storks, all of which prey 
vigorously upon the myriads of invaders. Both birds are regarded 
by the Boers of South Africa with great favour; the former are 
never shot, and the latter very seldom. Personally, although I 
have procured one or two necessary specimens of the white 
stork, I look upon the shooting of such useful birds as a crime 
which ought to be perpetrated as seldom as possible. Still 
the bird is very common during the 
wet season—the period of South African 
summer—and its numbers are, one is 
glad to say, seldom reduced by human 
foes. The youthful gunner, in search of a 
target for his shot-gun, and new to South 
Africa, may as well be reminded that the 
white stork is practically a protected bird, by 
reason of its useful and locust-devouring 
qualities, and should be shot at as little as 
possible. 

As a rule, the white stork nests more 
commonly in its northern habitats; in 
Denmark and Holland the spring return of 
these birds is eagerly looked forward to, 
and the nesting-places, often about the 
roofs and chimneys of the dwelling-houses, 
are most scrupulously respected. In South 
Africa, where it may be looked upon 
chiefly as a migratory visitant, appearing 
with the hot weather and the rains, it has, 
however, been found nesting occasionally. 
When these storks do pair in South Africa 
they build their nests, if possible, in the 
near vicinity of swarms of young locusts, 
so that there may be plenty of food for their 
own offspring. It is a well-known fact that 
young locusts, known as_ Voetgangers 
(footmen), remain for some time near the place where they are 
hatched. Evidently storks know a thing or two in natural 
history. A fair-sized stork will measure about 3{t. gin. in length, 
The plumage is all white, except the wings, which are black. 
The bill and legs are red. The white stork must have passed 
between Europe and the Cape of Good Hope during many 
hundreds, nay, thousands of unnumbered years. And so long as 
locusts and other attractions continue to be met with in Southern 
Africa, so long will the Groot Springhaan Vogel (great locust- 
bird) be found punctually migrating thither also. 

Captain Moore’s photograph of the ostrich gives a very good 
"idea of the bird in its wild native veldt. These birds are too well 
known to require much notice at my hands. Iormerly only to be 
found in the feral state, they are now freely reared in a condition 
of semi-domestication, and ostrich farming has been an important 
Cape industry for many years. In 1897 there were as many as 
237,960 of these birds under domestication. In 1898 the value of 
the export of feathers was £748,565. The period of wild inflation 
about 1880—has long since passed, and the industry, having 
found its level, now yields fair, if not extravagant, profits. I can 
remember the time 
when a pair of breed- 
ing birds were often 
sold for £200, and 
when £500 a pair was 
not an unknown 
figure. Even as much 
as £1,000 was paid 
for a pair of fine breed- 
ing birds. The bottom 
of the wild boom, 
however, soon fell out, 
and for a time ostriches 
became a drug in the 
market. Many people 
were ruined, and 
everyone was selling. 
During the period of 
the boom a certain 
ostrich, which died at 
Montagu in 1893, at the 
patriarchal age of fifty- 
tive years, realised for 
some few seasons as 
much as £25 for each 
plucking of feathers. 
Quite a small gold- 
mine this! 

There are plenty of wild ostriches to be found in South Africa. 
In the arid north-west of Cape Colony—the district once known 
as Bushmanland—they are common. Their greatest stronghold, 
however, is the trackless and almost unknown Kalahari, lying 
west of Bechuanaland, where they are found upon every open 
plain. Even here, however, I have found them, as elsewhere, very 
wild and extremely difficult to circumvent. H. A. Dryden, 
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RAMSHILL is one of the most famous houses in Hamp- 
shire, which is a county notably rich in mansions of 
the old times. It stands in the parish of Eversley, in 
the extreme north of the shire, and the place belonged 
in the time of our earliest knowledge to that Hugh de 

Port who possessed so much in this part of England. From his 
descendants, the St. Johns of Basing, Bramshill passed to the 
Foxleys, and Sir John of that family founded and built a private 
chapel at his house there early in the fourteenth century. His 
son, Thomas Foxley, received a licence in 1347 to enclose 2,500 
acres asa park, and, after more than five centuries, that park 
still exists. Some remains of the ancient house are built up in 
the existing structure, and portions of the gate-tower may be 
seen. The estate went through many hands, and was at one 
time possessed by the Marquess of Winchester, who, it is 
interesting to note, was descended from Hugh de Port, its 
possessor at the time of the Norman survey. In March, 1605, 
Sir Stephen Thornhurst sold the manor and estate to Edward 
Lord Zouch of Harringworth, the builder of the existing house. 
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Zouch was a man well known in his time, who held many 
important offices, and among others was Ambassador to Scotland. 
For our purpose it is more interesting to know that he was a 
lover of horticulture and architecture, and displayed his care for 
both at Bramshill. It is said that there his architect was the 
celebrated John Thorpe, but the judicious will not commit them- 
selves to certainty upon that matter, though they will recognis¢ 
analogies bet ween Bramshill and some known works of Thorpe’s, 
and, perhaps, more especially Hatfield. 

The house was begun probably not long after Lord Zoucl 
came into possession, and was completed externally in 1612, but 
much of the internal work may be a little later. Lord Zouch 
died in 1625, and his estate was sold for £12,000 to Randal 
McDonell, second Earl of Antrim, and, after passing through the 
hands of Sir Robert Henley, was sold again, in 1699, to Sin 
John Cope, knight, eldest son of the fifth baronet, whose 
descendants have held it ever since and still cherish it as such a 
place deserves. The house has undergone some changes, but a 
judicious restoration has for some time been going forward 
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gradually, and various disfigurements have been removed. The 
material of the structure is brick, with quoins, mullions, and 
dressings of Headington stone, which has stood very well in 
the dry atmosphere of the place, though signs of decay are not 
wanting in some places. The north-west front presents a 
magnificent range of bold and impressive gables, with mullioned 
windows and bays. The garden or terrace front is distinguished 
by a perforated parapet and fine windows, and more particularly 
by the double arches under the projecting bays at the ends, 
which open upon the front of the house, where runs the bowling- 
green terrace. 

The entrance front is on the south-west side, and is very fine 
and characteristic. The cloister, or loggia, of three arches, is 
reached by steps, and in the centre rises a projecting porch 
chamber, or bay, with double pilasters of Doric and Corinthian 
style freely treated. There are ornamental niches, and a most 
graceful oriel stands out upon a corbel, while the top of the 
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structure is crowned with a curious ornament somewhat like the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, seeming to lend some countenance to 
a legend that the house was really designed for Henry Prince of 
Wales. 
Passing through the wide doorway we reach the hall, which 
is unlike most halls of the period in being only of one storey. 
The frieze and cornice are original, as is a room above, which 
has a stone chimney-piece and other stonework, showing that at 
no period could the hall itself have been more lofty. There is a 
screen of elegant design, with unusual arches, and much excellent 
woodwork, adorned with ninety-two various shields, while in the 
spandrels of the arches are the four Cardinal Virtues in costumes 
of the early seventeenth century. The carved Renaissance 
chimney-piece has the arms of Spencer, Mohun, Chaworth, and 
Mordaunt, these representing the four principal heiresses who 
have intermarried with the Copes. Unfortunately, some of the 
oak work has been painted stone colour in a bad period, anda like 
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disfigurement is found in other parts of the house. Some 
panelling is in white, some in neutral colours, and some in blue, 
and in certain cases there are stencilled ornaments in the panels. 
Sir Anthony Cope is by degrees, and very judiciously, bringing 
back the house to its original state. Like his father, who wrote 
an account of the place, he reveres it, and is preserving it from 
decay, although the evidences of its age are plainly uponit. From 
the dais at the upper end of this large apartment, double doors 
give access to the terrace hall or foot of the great stairway, 
crossing which the dining-room is entered, a pleasant apartment 
hung with forest scenes in tapestry, probably from the Mortlake 
factory. From the dining-room the red drawing-room and 
illiard-room are reached, both modernised nearly a century ago, 
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and beyond is the garden-room, which is wainscoted, and has a 
richly carved chimney-piece brought from another house. The 
rooms just described look out upon the garden terrace, and a 
door from the garden-room leads to the eastern arches, giving 
access to it. Hereabout are square-headed Perpendicular door- 
ways, and other oid evidences, for at this end of the structure was 
the gate-house of the Foxleys. 

We may now return to the great stairs, and ascend to the 
State drawing-room, which is of fine proportions, being nearly a 
double cube. The chimney-piece is remarkable in having pillars, 
Doric and Ionic, in pure classic style, while the cresting is quite 
in the late Renaissance. The material used is variegated and 
white marble, and with these the design over the fireplace is 
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formed. The panelling of the ceiling is rich, elaborate, and of 
unusual design, but the chief interest of the apartment lies in its 
magnificent tapestries, which were worked from cartoons by 
Rubens and executed at Brussels under his supervision. It 
appears that the great painter was anxious to obtain a collection 
of marbles from Sir Dudley Carleton, then Ambassador at the 
Hague, and to give some of his own paintings and a set of 
tapestries in return. He wrote to the Ambassador in May, 1618, 
in relation to the matter: “In respect of the tapestries, I will 
send your Exceilency the whole measurement of my cartoons of 
the History of Decius Mus, the Roman consul who devoted 
himself to the success of the Roman people; but I shall write to 
Brussels to have them correct, having given everything to the 
master of the works.” It would appear that Sir Dudley Carleton 
preferred a set of tapestries dealing with episodes in the life of 
Scipio, and that the tapestries of Decius, in a manner not known, 
somehow found their way to Bramshill. They represent Deciuscon- 
sulting the augurs and taking leave of the Senate before engaging 
in the war against the Samnites, as also his death and obsequies. 

From the State drawing-room the library is entered, having 
a collection of about 5,000 early and other printed books. A 
doorway then brings us to the long gallery, which is one of the 
most spacious in England, being 127ft. 6in. long and 2oft. 6in. 
broad. It has a fine frieze and ceiling, but is panelled with deal 
painted to look like pollard oak, which is not original. The 
chimney-piece, however, like the frieze and ceiling, belongs to 
the old structure, and is a good example of Renaissance carving. 
The character of the spacious chamber will be seen by one of 
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our pictures, and its fine furniture will be observed. Here once 
stood a chest to which a legend was attached, but it was 
removed by Sir Denzil Cope, who died in 1812. The legend 
was to the effect that the ‘lost bride’? was concealed therein, 
but Sir W. H. Cope, in his account of Bramshill, altogether 
discredits the story. 

From the long gallery we enter a room known as the 
‘Flower de Luce,” from the pattern of golden fleurs-de-lys in 
dark green ovals in the centre of each panel. A _ house like 
Bramshill could scarcely be without its ghosts, and it is in the 
Flower de Luce room that the “* White Ladye” haunts the night, 
when the moonbeams fall through the panes and the wind sighs 
in the trees. 

The chapel drawing-room is one of the most attractive 
chambers in the whole house, owing to its shape, proportions, 
and general aspect, for it has two deep bays on the south-west 
front, and a shallower one overlooking the terrace. Its mullioned 
windows, geometrical ceiling, old wainscot, family pictures, and 
beautiful furniture complete the pleasing ensemble. A ston 
doorway leads to the chapel, which rises into the roof, and has ; 
ceiling of most beautiful design. Much of the work here i: 
comparatively modern, and has all been judiciously executed. 
It was the late baronet who rescued the place from decay, an 
his son is carrying on the work. Enough has been said to shoy 
that Bramshiil is a very fine example of an old English house. 
Some time ago we illustrated it externally, and this account o 
its interior adornments will form a supplement to the description 
we then gave of its rare architectural merits. 
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N returning to Dinajpur, in the end of 1873, I learnt 
that the death of the two man-eaters, the year before, 
in the Prannagar jungle had not been such a com- 
plete riddance as I had hoped it would be, since, 
after a lapse of some months, the carrying off of 

men had again begun. The man-eater was said to be a small 
animal, and not so bold as the old pair, whose career had been 
cut short in May, 1872. 1 could not, however, find time to 
go after the beast, and gradually I heard of its increasing 
boldness, till an instance of its audacity was brought to my 
notice which showed that it would soon be as great a nuisance 
as the old Pran- 

nagar “ Bagh” of 

evil repute. The ~ 

Northein Bengal ; 
Railway was at 
that time under 
construction, and 
as part of the line 
Passes through 
the district of 
Dinajpur, there 
were then 
engineers and 
others constantly 
coming and going. 
One of these 
engineers was 
riding along the 
high road which 
leads through the 
Prannagar forest, 
where in_ places 
the high grass 
comes up to and 
overhangs the 
way, when, on the 
edge of the jungle, 
he was accosted 
by a native who 
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asked to be allowed to travel through in his company, as a pro- 
tection against the man-eater. The engineer had a gun with him, 
but no ball, only some shot cartridges. Hearing of the likelihood ot 
meeting a tiger, however, he slipped a couple of the latter into his 
gun, as they would be better than nothing. The pair set ofl 
together, the native walking just behind the engineer’s horse. 
When about halfway through the jungle, the gentleman heard an 
exclamation behind him, and, looking round, saw his companion 
in the jaws of a tiger. The engineer instantly fired his gun at 
the tiger, which dropped its victim and decamped. The tiget 
was, so the gentleman said, only three or four yards off, at which 
distance even a 
charge of — shot 
would hit pretty 
hard. The native, 
though not 
carried off, died of 
the injuries he had 
received. Thiswas 
the story told me, 
and as I_ had 
enquiries to make 
to the north of the 
district, my way 
lying through 
Prannagar, | 
determined to stop 
a day at the rest- 
house there, and 
see whether | 
could not account 
for the man-eater. 
I had four ele- 
phants with me, 
for I never went 
out into camp 
without some, as 
they are very 
handy to convey 
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cessaries quickly from one point to another. Nothing, too, 

eases your servants better than to have a lift on an 
clephant; and it is amusing to see how eagerly a_ seat is 
accepted on a passing elephant, the man scrambling up by 
the tail, and the animal giving him a leg up. On March 28th 
| started out on my howdah, more to take a look round 
and try to pick up some news of the man-eater than with any 
idea of getting it, when, as we were sauntering through the jungle, 
my mahout suddenly stopped and, pointing to a pool of water a 
short way off, said, ‘‘ There is the tiger.” As he spoke the animal 
got up out of the water and sat on its haunches looking at 
me; it was an easy shot, and a bullet in the chest rolled the 
beast over at once. It was a small tiger, and by its marks a 
young one, hardly full grown. The villagers, however, said it 
was the man-eater; it had, moreover, a wound in the top of the 
neck full of maggots—just such a wound as might have been 
caused by a charge of shot at close quarters. It was probably 
the result of the shot fired by the engineer, and being on a part 
of its body that the tiger could not keep clean with its tongue, 
maggots had bred init. Anyhow, from that date till I left the 
district ten months afterwards, no more human beings were 
carried away, so it was clear that the man-eater had perished. 
Some little time after I left the district a tigress began the old 
game. She had a black patch on the side of her face, and very 
soon ‘Kala Mukh” (black face), as she was called, became 


well known far and near, both for her audacity in carrying off 


men and cattle and for her cunning in escaping capture. <A 
large reward was offered for her destruction, but nothing was 
done, till one of my successors, who did not shoot, secured the 
services of a band of up-country men who poisoned several tigers 
in Prannagar forest, and amongst 
others the redoubtable ‘ Kala Mukh ” 
herself. She had to be got rid of some- ot 
how, as no one in the district could kill é ¢ 
her; but I must confess I had rather “ 
she had fallen in tair fight than suc- 
cumbed to poison. Since then travellers 
have passed through Frannagar in peace 
and quiet without fear of molestation by 
tigers. 

In the end of 1874 I received a 
letter from the private secretary to the 
Viceroy, enquiring whether 1 could 
arrange a shooting party for a couple 
Lord Northbrook’s friends. I replied 
that it was a very bad time of year for 
big-game shooting, but I would 
do what I could to show them some 
sport. It was hopeless to attempt the 
crass jungles, but there was a some- 
what elevated tract of country to the 
south of the district called the Barin, 
x Barindra Zamin, which was partially 
ultivated, but mostly covered with 
ush, thorn, and tree-jungle, and inter- 
ected by ravines and streams with 
teep banks. 

To this tract of country tigers 
were, I knew, wont to resort during 
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the rainy season, feeding on cattle and 
the wild pigs which were then driven 
up by the inundation from the low- 
lying grass lands. The rains were, it 
is true, then over, but the pigs had 
probably in many places remained to 
plunder the ripening rice crops, and 
the tigers might also have remained to 
prey upon the pigs. Somewhere in this 
tract of country I determined to have 
my shoot, so I fixed January 3rd as 
the date for my visitors to join me, 
and wrote to one Chemroo, the head- 
man of a village situated in the Barin, 
asking what news there was of tigers. 
I received a prompt reply from him 
to the effect that the wild pigs had 
been damaging the rice crop, then just 
ripe, and that the presence of the pigs 
had resulted in, as he described it, 
“Mela Bagh” (gathering of tigers). 
This was most satisfactory, and having 
confidence in my informant, I went to 
my camp at Luskerhat, where my 
visitors, Colonel S- and the Hon. 
b were to meet me, feeling pretty 
sure that we would see sport, though 
there were cavillers in the station who 
scoffed at the notion of my trying to 
shoot tigers in the Barin at that 
season. 

On January 4th we started to beat a ravine with rather 
heavy tree-jungle and bushes on its banks, which Chemroo 
had recommended our trying as a_ preliminary measure. 
Here we came on two tigers that refused to show fight, but 
contented themselves with dodging about amongst the thorn 
bushes. However, at length we bagged the pair, and returned 
to camp very well pleased. The next day we did not shoot (if I 
remember rightly it rained, and we could not go out), but on the 
6th we moved camp to Chemroo’s village, and there as scon as 
we arrived on horseback, the elephants having been sent on 
ahead, Chemroo met us, beaming with satisfaction, to say that if 
we beat down the ravine below the village we were certain to 
find tigers. The ravine, | may note, intersected a plain covered 
with rice cultivation, and perfectly open, the banks only of the 
ravine being clothed with bush and thorn jungle, affording a 
strip of cover of varying width. The rice fields sloped gently 
down to the ravine on either side, and by the time we started to 
beat they were occupied by a considerable gathering of villagers, 
come out to see the fun. The ravine had steep banks, and 
could only be crossed by elephants here and there, so I put 
Colonel S - and B on one side, with half the beating 
elephants, and took the other side myself with the rest of the 
beaters. 

We had beat steadily down for about half a mile without 
seeing anything, when the mahout of a beating elephant on the 
other side from me called out that a tiger was ahead, and hardly 
were the words out of his mouth before the jungle seemed alive 
with tigers, charging the elephants, which beat a speedy retreat. 
I may add that at the time the beating elephants only were in 
the jungle, which was nowhere more than 4oyds. or 5o0yds. 
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wide, the guns being on the edge of 
the open rice fields. The particular 
patch in which the tigers were was 
only about rooyds. long, and narrowed 
almost to nothing at either end, so I 
posted an elephant at these two points 
to prevent anything stealing away, up 
or down, and then, having collected 
our scattered forces, we all went in 
together. I need not have taken such 
pains to prevent the tigers slipping 
away, for they had not the least inten- 
tion of escaping, and gave us for the 
next few minutes, I cannot say for how 
long, a very warm time of it. They 
fought like fiends, charging sometimes 
singly, sometimes together, first this 
side and then that; they sent some of 
the beating elephants flying across 
country shrieking with terror; and they 
made even the howdah elephants un- 
steady, so that the shooting was 
occasionally erratic. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the bullets told, the attack 
grew less violent, until the end was 
reached by the last tiger, a wounded 
one, being heard growling under a 
bush on my side of the ravine. As my 
elephant approached, out it came, game 
to the last, though it could do little more than crawl, and 
was knocked over in the open rice field. How many we had 
shot we could not tell until the villagers went into the trampled 
jungle and dragged out the bodies, when we found we had 
killed four handsome male tigers. 

It had been a grand fight; in fact, Colonel S said he had 
never had a better day’s sport. On the 7th we only shot a 
leopard, and on the 8th we did not go out shooting. On the gth 
I determined to try another part of the same ravine where we 
had shot the four tigers, and had hardly begun our beat when 
a man came to say that a bullock had just been killed by a tiger, 
about a mile further on. On getting near the spot, I found that 
there was only short grass on the banks of the stream; I 
therefore stopped the line, and sent one of the beating elephants 
by a detour to go beyond where the kill was supposed to be, and 
to act as a stop, to prevent the tiger slipping away when it saw 
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the elephants approaching. It was as well I took this precaution, 
for, as we neared the spot where the kill was lying, we saw the 
mahout on the stop elephant 30o0yds. off waving his blanket, and 
on our hurrying towards him, he shouted that the tiger was in a 
clump of grass between us. There it was, sure enough, a fin 
tigress, that was promptly knocked over. She had left the kili 
as soon as we approached, and was slipping away unseen by us, 
when she was stopped by seeing the elephant ahead. He: 
presence in the vicinity, and her condition, accounted for th 
unusually savage temper of the four males on the 6th, who had 
been evidently keeping her company. The next day my friends 
departed, well content with the bag of seven tigers and one 
leopard, obtained in four days’ actual shooting ; while January 6th 
will always be remembered by me, for to be charged at once 
by four tigers, that had not even been fired at, was a unique 
experience even for A SLEEPY Fy. 


THE GIVER OF HONOUR.—IP. 


By Mrs. 


T was New Year’s Day, and the Princess had gone off in state 
to pay her respects to the Emperor andthe Empress. Hana 
had watched the marvellous toilette from beginning to end, 
and had made O Sei San very angry by saying that the 
Princess looked much prettier in her everyday robes 

than in the European Court gown, with its huge train and 
inexplicable low bodice, with its orange-banded orders and head- 
dress of ostrich plumes. O Sei San said that Hana was an 
ignorant country girl, and could not judge of ladies’ dresses, and 
Hana had begged pardon humbly for her audacity. Now she 
was standing in one of the windows of the Princess’s fine new 
Palace, looking out rather wistfully on the snow fairyland of the 
garden beneath. It presented a lovely scene of artificial beauty, 
softened and harmonised by the soft veil of winter’s bridal day. 
Scarlet bridges of cunning device, carpeted and fringed with snow, 
crossed the meandering water-courses that led to the little lake. 
Marble lanterns (where in summer yellow roses and scarlet 
creepers would burn instead of lamps) were all muffled in tender 
white ; the tall pine trees were so many snow pagodas, whence 
every now and then white showers would fall, powdering the 
dark earth that their shelter had protected in the night. The 
hardy small-leaved maples, that keep their red and green through 
the coldest day, were all one whiteness now; but the shining 
camellia leaves, too slippery to hold the snow, shone out in 
emerald lustre and held up proudly a few delicate rosy blooms 
that the mild late winter had spared till to-day. 

Hana stood gazing at it all with a little furrow on her brow, 
a question in her soft dark eyes. The few months of Palace 
seclusion had changed the brown mountain maiden into a pale, 
stately girl, who moved gently through the great rooms in her long 
clinging draperies, and whose fresh young voice had been taught 
the low whispering tones in which great people must be addressed. 
The Princess had been more than kind to her new favourite. 
Hana had had lessons in many accomplishments: she could 
arrange flowers in classical lines so as to please the most 
fastidious eye; every intricacy of deportment had been taught her 
with care, and she seldom made any mistakes. She wore her 
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delicate crape robes with faultless grace, and her high- 
born mistress never knew that she went night after night toa 
certain box in her room and opened it, and often wept over the 
common cotton kimono which she had once thought so beautiful. 
She was not ungrateful for her lady’s benefits; but there were 
days when her heart seemed breaking with longing for the old 
free life in the little house under the trees. 

She had received one letter from Kamoyo, written by the 
village notary, a long, involved epistle, from which she had just 
made out that a tenant had presented himself for her cottage, a 
young man who had land near the village to cultivate, that he 
was paying the generous rent of two yen (4s.) a month for it, 
and Hana ought to be very pleased to receive this income and 
have her property taken care of as well. No name was given, 
and Hana, with something like resentment, wondered who the 
man could be, for she did not like the idea of having a stranger 
living in that sacred place. But she could do nothing. She was 
a child beside Kamoyo and the other wise people of the village, 
and would not have dreamed of opposing their decrees. She 
had written once to Kamoyo, in the first flush of her excitement, 
saying that everything was beautiful in Tokyo, and that she was 
sure she was going to be happy. 

But she had not been happy. The Princess had worked at 
her new fancy with great constancy for exactly three days. By 
that time her fingers were sore and also stained; she could do 
nothing with the stubborn stems which Hana handled so easily. 
When she understood this she threw down her work in anger, 
and told Hana to put away the horrid stuff and never let her see 
it again. Hana had obeyed with trembling lips and a sore 
heart, and then had asked submissively if she had not better go 
too? But the Princess would not hear of this. She had taken 
a great fancy to her little maid; and then, O Sei San was so 
ridiculously jealous that it would never do to humour her. So 
she kept Hana near her, and loaded her with presents and 
favours, to the intense chagrin of O Sei San, whose efforts to 
displace Hana moved the Princess to good-humoured mirth. 
And it seemed to Hana that she could not ask to go. Her 
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inexperience trembled before the long, lonely journey in that 
alarming railway train; and, besides, she had done nothing to 
repay her debt to the Miyasama. But this morning, when she 
had made the unfortunate, but truthful, remark about the 
Princess’s appearance, she had received almost an angry look, 
and now a resolve was slowly forming in her mind that she would 
break away from this ever-narrowing captivity. Of course, a 
polite excuse must be given. She would ask for a two weeks’ 
holiday to visit her old home. Perhaps the Princess would 
understand, for this is always the way in which servants save 
their own and their employers’ feelings. But the request would 
be granted, and then—and then she would see her own hillsides 
once more, and be able to pray at the dear Ojiisan’s grave. Ah, 
where was Ijima, who had said good-bye to her under the trees ? 
Had all his kind words meant nothing? Never in all these 
months had he sent sign or greeting. Perhaps they would not 
let him write, those soldier masters who appeared so terrible to 
her ignorance. Perhaps he had forgotten, and that would be 
great pain to her. But she would hear something of him at 
least from Kamoyo. Yes, she would go home. 

As she thought it all out, her eyes brightened, she 
straightened herself up from the drooping attitude that she had 
been taught with so much care, and stretched her arms out to 
the open sky. The breath of the forest came back to her in all 
its remembered sweetness, and the trials of the journey alarmed 
her no longer. 

Then she turned and left the room; she must prefer her 
request through O Sei San, and she knew that it would be a 
grateful task to that jealous little lady to obtain the granting 
of it. 

O Sei San was receiving New Year’s visitors in her own 
pretty rooms, and Hana had to wait until they were gone. She 
had just managed to explain her wish, when the returning 
carriages were heard in the courtyard, and O Sei San had to 
hurry away to receive the Princess and assist her to unrobe. 
She nodded her head to Hana as she ran off, and told her that 
she should certainly have the permission she desired; but it was 
a surprise to Hana to be called suddenly into the Princess’s 
presence a few minutes later. Surely there would not yet have 
been time for her message to be delivered ! 

No, the Princess had taken matters into her own hands. 
She was radiant with pleasure. The Emperor had graciously 
signified his wish that her husband the Prince (whom Hana had 
seen but few times, and then in fear and trembling) should make 
a journey to Europe to attend a Royal jubilee, and his wife was 
to go with him! They would have to start in a few days, 
and—oh yes, O Sei San was to come in attendance. O Sei 
San became speechless with delight at this news, and quite 
forgot her humble rival. But the Princess never forgot 
anybody. 

“] will find you another place, Musumé,” she said kindly 
to Hana, ‘‘or perhaps you would like to go home for a while. 
You look pale, and the city does not always suit you mountain 
children!” 

Hana bowed her head to the ground. ‘With your 
Augustness’s permission,” she murmured, “I will go home for 
a while to meditate on your benefits and pray for your safe 
return.” 

So, two days later, a confidential servant was sent to put 
Hana into the train, and the guard was asked, in the name of 
the great Princess, to see to her comfort and safety. O Sei San 
had been kind at the last, and showed her how to hide away 
her money in a bag round her neck, for the Princess had given 
her a splendid present (one hundred paper dollars, all clean and 
rustling, with the picture of Hideyoshi on each), and it would 
never do to be robbed of such a fortune. Hana had shed some 
tears when, for the last time, she knocked her head on the floor 
before her benefactress. ‘I shall see you again, Musumé,” 
Chiyé said, ‘‘ and then we will find a good husband for you! I 
will not forget!” 

So now the Musumé was flying home, her boxes full of 
beautiful things, which she would certainly never wear in the 
mountains, and her heart beating joyously with a hope to which 
she could hardly givea name. At last the train set her down at 
a wayside station, where she engaged a Kurumaya* to carry her 
and her possessions over the ten miles that separated her from 
the village by the lake. He was a good-natured, sturdy fellow, 
and raced along the country road so fast that it still wanted an 
hour of sunset when the grey temple roof came in sight. She 
called a halt, and jumped nimbly out of the little vehicle. 

“Here is your money, Kurumaya San,” she said, holding 
out the fare; ‘‘now will you please take those things to the 
house of Kamoyo San, who keeps the shop opposite the bath ? 
And tell her that I, Hana, her unworthy friend, will come on foot a 
little later.” It would never have struck her to doubt his honesty. 

“Why, where is the elder sister going?” asked the man, 
very puzzled, for this seemed a strange proceeding. 

‘To gather a few flowers,” she said, moving away upa path 
that led straight to her old home. 

““T see, I see!’’ he answered, smiling; and she called out, 
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** Goodbye, and I thank you for coming so fast!’ and then she 
disappeared among the trees. 

Here, too, the snow had been falling. The few flowerets 
on her path were weighed down with it, and, as she sped on, the 
trees sent powdery clouds down on her pretty head. Little she 
cared for that, or for the steepness of the path, where last year’s 
briars reached out to catch at her soft crape dress. Up and up, 
with the winter sunset burning red on the pine trunks, and the 
sweetness of home drawing her closer every moment. What 
matter if someone else did live there now? It was the one spot 
of earth that was dear to her, and it was hers still. 

Ah, at last! Here was the widening path, the fallen log on 
which she used to sit, the overgrown hedge that Ojiisan always 
forgot totrim, the spring bubbling into the hollowed stone; and then 
she turned the last corner and her feet were standing where her 
homesick heart had longed to be for many a day. She caught 
her breath, anda look of bewilderment came into her face. The 
place was changed. The cottage was there indeed, in every 
detail, but instead of the weather-beaten boards and patched roof, 
it shone out in new white wood and fresh brown thatch; and on 
either side spread fair new chambers, with carved verandahs and 
dainty lattices. The sun threwa flood of crimson glory over the 
shining walls and thatched eaves, where the snow lay loose like 
fresh-fallen blossoms. And over there, where Hana’s eyes turned 
faithfully after the first surprise, was a grey stone balustrade 
surrounding a little square. At the head stood an upright rock 
of lovely shape with a dear name carved deep on its surface ; 
overhead a white fretted roof on slender pillars protected the quiet 
spot, and all around the tall pine trees kept watch and ward. 

‘** But this is love!” cried Hana, with great happy tears in 
her eyes; ‘who could have loved us so?” 

Then Ijima was standing before her, holding out his hands 
in a perfect rapture of greeting. 

‘* Hana, my Hana,” he cried, ‘“‘is it you, and have you come 
at last?” 

When he caught her in his arms and her head rested safely 
on his shoulder she knew that she had come home indeed. 

Well, it was a strange story, and before long he found the 
words to tell her. all about it. When he had appeared before 
the officers at Miyanoshita they were delighted with him, and 
said he was just the kind of young fellow to make a fine soldier. 
Then they had asked him quite a thousand questions, and at 
last had shown him lights and colours, blue, green, red, so 
dazzling that his eyes ached and he had called them all the 
wrong names. Then they were very cross, and said he was a 
fool, and they tried him again, and it got worse and worse, till 
he could have cried over his own stupidity |! And then, what 
did Hana think! They had sent him away, saying the Emperor 
did not want blind soldiers! Blind indeed! Could he not see 
every line of the sweetest face in the world, not to speak of 
counting the twigs ona tree half a mileaway? So hecame outa 
free man! And, thinking of Hana always, he had gone back to 
his uncle and worked for him with all his might, and the uncle 
had listened to him at iast and given him the money to buy a 
farm in the valley, where he went and worked every day, but he 
would not live down there. He wanted to take care of Hana’s 
house and Ojiisan’s grave, and he had been getting it all ready for 
her, knowing that she would come back some day. Why had 
she never answered the message he had sent her by Kamoyo ? 
She had not had it? Oh, wicked Kamoyo, he would never, 
never forgive her! Then Hana had all the message from his 
own lips, and, sitting hand in hand on the threshold of their 
home among the pines, they two decided to forgive Kamoyo, 
and to go down and tell her all about it. 


The Princess passes that way every summer, and nowhere 
does she stop to rest with greater pleasure, and _ certainly 
nowhere does she find a warmer welcome than in her Musumé’s 


mountain home. 
* Jinriksha coolie. 


NEW ZEALAND HONEY. 


ONNOISSEURS in honey form a class that has 
practically been developed during the last quarter of 

a century or so. Before that honey was looked 

upon as a substance of unvarying quality, like pure 

water, but experimental bee-keepers some years ago 

began to see that it was possible to produce delicacies in honey. 
This is due to the fact that bees gather only from one species 
of flower at a time. When the bean-fields are covered with 
blossom they go to them; when the limes are out their hum is 
heard from dawn till dusk among the leaves. The white clover 
and the raspberry also have their seasons, and it was found that 
by opening a section when each season began, and closing it 
when it ended, the honey from a particular flower was obtained, 
though it required a cultivated taste to detect the difference 
between, say, white clover and bean-blossom honey. But the 
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known that after her first love flight the 
queen bee goes on laying eggs to the 
end of her natural existence, so that to 
start a hive it is only necessary to 
obtain a queen. Of the number of bees 
that go to make an apiary, some idea 
may be gained if it be remembered 
that in each hive there are from 30,000 
to 40,000 bees. A pound of bees con- 
tains from 4,000 to 8,000, according to 
the condition the bees are in, and 
whether they are laden with honey or 
not. Mr. Lenz considers that Italian 
bees produce at least 33 per cent. more 
honey than the others, and that they 
do not tend to swarm so freely. . He is, 
like most of our own best bee- keepers, 
a great believer in the big hive. He 
has tried to import queen bees from 
America, but this is attended with 
some risk, as the length of the journey 
often proves to be too much for them. 

New blood is introduced every 
year when possible, but the different 
breeds are kept distinct, as a cross is 
always found to be more vicious than 
any of the pure breeds. The hives are 
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mostly two-storied, the young being 
average honey of the market is gathered from many sorts of reared in the lower half, and the surplus honey stored in the 
flowers, though even here one sample is not like another, and it upper. In winter the top is taken entirely away, when the 


is singular that England should be able to 
boast of producing the finest honey in the 
world. Bees in other parts of the globe do 
not seem to have the fastidiousness of our little 
brown rover, and the honey from some countries, 
notably from California, tastes just as if the 
immoral little insects had adulterated it, even as 
a bad cow may, in a sense, adulterate her milk, 
so that a sample taken from the milk-pail would 
be condemned by the sanitary inspector. One 
country alone rivals us in the quality of its 
honey, and that is New Zealand, where the 
climate and the flora closely approximate to 
those of England, and hence the product of the 
hive is very much the same in these two very 
distant countries, a fact that lends additional 
interest to the photographs we show of a New 
Zealand apiary. 

It is situated about a mile from Masterton, 
and belongs to Mr. W. Lenz of Kuripuni, who 
for the last fifteen years has been concentrating 
his attention on bee-keeping, and now owns 
over 400 hives, of which 180 are at Masterton, 
and the others divided between two other places 
four miles distant. Not very long ago he made 
a start with another farm about twenty miles 
to the north. The bees that he likes best are 
those of the Italian breed, which is lighter in 
colour than the ordinary kind. Thosewhokeep = /V. Reid. A BAR HIVE. Copyright 
bees will scarcely need telling that for a long time 
past there has been a great traffic in the bees of different countries, upper portion is filled with sections, each holding a pint or two 


and many attempts to cross them have been made. It is well of honey. If the bees are disturbed much they keep to the 
lower half and devote their attention to 


the rearing of the young; but when the 
upper half is filled with large bars it 
makes no difference how much they are 
disturbed. All the bars and boxes have 
an artificial foundation of wax on which 
the bees start. This is made by Mr. 
Lenz himself in a little machine con- 
trived for the purpose. The cells 
these comb foundations are the size of 
those in which working bees are reared, 
thus reducing to a great extent the 
number of drones. Out of all these 
180 colonies there are no more drones 
than would be found in twenty-five 
where the bees are left to make the 
cells for themselves in the usual 
manner. For table honey the founda- 
tion is of the purest wax made from 
the cappings cut off from the combs 
before they are put into the honey 
extractor—a patent machine for forcing 
the honey from the cells. 

Mr. Lenz has devoted a great deal 
of time to the rearing of queens by 
artificial means, and in the spring of 
W. Reid. A BEE FARM. Copyright’ 1898 raised over 400 from larve which, 
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in the ordinary course, would have grown into workers. 
As bee-keepers are very well aware, each working bee is 
an undeveloped queen, and has at one stage of its life been 
capable of being turned into a queen through being fed 
on the royal food. Artificial wax cups are made the size 
of queen cells and fitted into old combs, as the bees are 
found to work more readily when 
the cups are put in for them. 
Some of the food on whicl: the 
queen lives is taken from a cell 
ater she has left and put into 
thesecups. As soonas the eggs 
a:- hatched, which takes three 
dvs, and emerged into the larva 
st.te, they are taken from their 
c Is and put into the cups con- 
ty ning the royal jelly, and then 
p ced in the upper portion of 
t| - hive to be fed by the working 
}.os. They reach maturity in 
tv clve days, but are transferred 
a day or two before that to a 
sijall hive with a few bees in it. 

It will be seen that the rou- 
eof bee-keeping is very much 

same in New Zealand as 
i). this country. Probably our 
lee-keepers derive some little 
aivantage from the fact of the 
ejound being so thoroughly cul- 
tivated. Husbandry calls into 
existence a far greater number of 
flowering plants than would come 
ou the same spacein wild Nature, 
unless under exceptional circum- 
stances—as, for example, a hill 
covered with purple heather. 
There the flowers are in thicker 
profusion than they are in any cul- 
tivated crop, and our bee-keepers 
who live near enough the hills 
wisely take advantage of the cir- 
cumstaice by carting their hives 
to them what-time the oats are 
whitening for the sickle. The 
heather season lasts about a 
fortnight. In New Zealand 
there were many wild uncultivated tracts covered with flowers ; 
but a large number of these either do not bear honey or 
bear it in a manner that debars the bees from getting to it, as 
is the case with our own bell heather. Indeed, much English 
heather forms only a barren field for the bees on this account. 
Again, cultivation cnly grows thorough with the lapse of ume, 
and it would not be ‘casy to find in New Zealand any counterpait 
of our clover-fields 
or bean-fields, 
which are pro- 
bably the most 
productive — from 
the apiarian point 
or view. 


CROQUET 
HERE is 
no doubt 
that cro- 
quet, as 
played 
to-day, is a game 
worthy of — the 
closest study and 
the most untiring 
practice. It is not 
an amusement that 
can be lightly 
taken up. In its 
present form it 
differs but slightly 
from thechampion- 
ship play which 
sprang into being 
soon after the 
in'roduction of croquet in the early sixties, although the game as 
it now stands is sometimes believed to be a recent invention. 
After having delighted society for some score of years, there 
was a lull, and public interest in croquet waned. Lawn tennis 
then came forward as a rival, and, after a comparatively easy 
Vi'tory, established herself as the garden pastime of the day. 
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The readiness with which the old favourite was set aside will be 
more easily understood when we remember how exacting the 
laws of the game had become. The tendency had been for the 
hoops to become narrower and narrower, until the distance from 
side to side of them was only one eighth of an inch greater than 
the diameter of the ball! This fact alone will prove that while 
few players were likely to 
become experts at the game, 
very many were bound to be 
discouraged. Thus its con- 
scientious adherents became 
fewer and fewer, and the serious 
study of the game was_ sus- 
pended. 

The lighter side of the com 
munity, however, who had never 
been hampered by subjection to 
hard-and-fast rules, played on 
for some time longer, and under 
their fostering hand a_ plentilul 
crop of errors soon appeared. 
Who does not remember the 
days when it was quite a com- 
mon occurrence for a player to 
pause before a hoop, whose 
sides appeared to be too near 
together, and, after a more or 
less friendly discussion, full it 
out of the ground, widen it, and 
replace it before running it with 
his ball? He would then con- 
tinue serenely on his way, sweep- 
ing all before him, while but for 
the elasticity of that friendly 
hoop he would at that very 
moment have been lying securely 
wired against its further side, a 
sure prey tothe next player. In 
those times truly it was only the 
philosopher who kept his temper. 
Then, too, such a diversity of 
rules existed that every house- 
hold seemed to have a set of its 
own, and this tended not a 
little to minimise the visitor’s 
chances of success. Shall we 
ever forget the magnetic 
attraction of the centre “cage” and the bid times we 
spent there helplessly wired, to say nothing of the futile 
attempts to find out from a reticent adversary which hoop he 
was for? It is not surprising that this extreme of play died a 
natural death also, and that tennis was a welcome relief to the 
sorely-tried nerves of the one-time croquet player. The revivalists 
have been wise in their generation, and when introducing the 
came for thes econd 
time among us they 
took care to do 
away with the evils 
of both old forms 
df play. 

To-day, thanks 
to the good work of 
the Croquet Asso- 
ciation, all these 
abuses have vone 
from us for ever. 
The hoops, now 
made of solid halt- 
inch iron’ and 
planted firmly in 
the ground, are far 
too rigid to yield to 
the ignominious 
treatment = which 
their predecessors 
were forced to sub- 
mit to. The cage 
and bell have 
entirely — dis- 
appeared, and so 
that we may tell 
where each ball is 
bound, a “clip” 
of corresponding 
colour precedes it on its journeys, and must be placed on the hoop 
or peg which it is next to aim for. Thus the game has been simplified 
and perfected, with the result that the popular game of croquet in 
vogue to-day is almost identical with the championship play 
of thirty odd years ago, the chief difference being that the hoops 
are a little wider to allow the balls to pass more easily. 
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For the second time it has entered the lists with tennis, and 
it is a matter for conjecture which of the two will give way this 
time. Tennis players declare that nothing can shake the 
popularity of their own beloved sport, while lovers of croquet 
say that there is no comparison between the two games, and they 
naturally feel confident as to the future of their own. Mean- 
while, the fact remains that in many instances the second tennis 
lawn is being turned into a croquet ground, while in some 
instances the former game has been altogether abandoned in 
favour of the newcomer. Certain it is that croquet is less 
dependent upon the absence of wind than is her rival, and all who 
have tried to play tennis on a blowy day will vote this a great 
point scored. Further, in its present state of scientific develop- 
ment, it will have the advantage of appealing strongly to all who 
love billiards; in fact, the good billiard player is already half- 
way on the road towards becoming a very successful exponent of 
croquet. 

Since the revival, clubs have sprung up with surprising 
rapidity, and among the oldest of these is the one at Ascot 
Heath, started by Colonel Needham, now secretary of the 
Croquet Association. A tournament was held in the club 
grounds a short time ago. The situation of the ground is an 
ideal one, being right in the open, with no baulking shadows from 
trees or buildings to mar the play. The lawns played rather 
fast on the whole. Only one shower fell during the entire 
week, and that so slight as not to affect the play in any 
way. Although the whole of the programme’ was 
interesting, the palm must be given to the Saturday for providing 
the most exciting incidents of all. On that day the finals were 
played off. The Gentlemen’s Singles and Ladies’ Singles were 
to be decided by the best out of three games, but by common 
consent the winners of the Doubles were to be determined by 
the result of the first game. After a most exciting contest, Mr. 
Barry was declared the winner of the Gentlemen’s Singles, 
scoring the two first games successively. Fora long time it was 
uncertain who would win the ladies’ prize, both opponents being 
very evenly matched and having won a game each. At last, 
towards seven o’clock in the evening, after an encounter lasting 
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some eight hours or so, Miss Ellis Clarke won the third game 
by six points, and so decided the score in her favour. But the 
game of the week was, without 
doubt, the Doubles final, and 
the most exciting part of it just 
before the finish. The crucial 
point of the whole game was 
when the partners, red and 
yellow, had both passed the 
rover hoop, and black (also a 
rover) found herself in the posi- 
tion of having to keep both of 
them at bay, as well as being 
charged with the almost impos- 
sible task of helping her partner 
through the six hoops of the 
return journey. By a very 
diplomatic stroke, she pegged 
the yellow ball out, to prevent 
the possibility of the enemies 
collaborating, and then went to 
the help of her partner. Hoop 
by hoop they crept on, not 
failing in a single shot, and, THE 
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whenever the red ball neared the stick, roqueting it, and sending 
it far from its desired direction. 

Once the black ball was in jeopardy; then blue came 
to the rescue, and after roqueting her partner, black, took off 
from her, and hitting red, sent it rolling towards the boundary. 
For a moment the spectators held their breath. Would the balls 
go over the line, or would they stay this side? No. The 
moment of suspense came to an end. Both balls slowed up anc 
stopped within a foot of the boundary, and blue, with t! 
remaining shot at her command, escaped once more from harm’: 
way, and went across the lawn to join her gallant partner. Soo 
after this red nearly pegged out, missing the winning-post by 
hair’s breadth. Then, by a marvellous shot, black roqueted r 
again and sent it rolling away. Blue made a similar stroke, a1 
this time, leaving red securely wired, came back to join h 
partner. Only one to peg out! Red got clear of the hinderi) 
wire; black, ever watchful, drove it away again; and then, by 
splendid long shot, red pegged out, and the game was wo 
The winners were Miss Goldfinch and Mr. Carpmael. No o: 
who had seen such a game as this could ever say that croqu 
was dull from a spectator’s point of view. So evenly were t 
players matched, and so keenly was each point contested, tl 
this one game took four and a-half hours in playing. 

One of the many advantages of croquet is that it is essential! 
a game which men and women can enjoy equally, and it appe 
with equal force to all ages. It must not be forgotten, too, th 
as at billiards, a single player can find amusement for hours 
practising alone. 
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OXFORD ». CAMBRIDGE. 


HE result of the ’Varsity match of 1903 was genera 
supposed to be a fairly open matter, most criti 
however, ‘tipping’? Cambridge. On what grounds 
the Cantabs were made favourites I could never sce 
unless the presence of Dowson was expected to tu 

the scale, as it might have done; but it didnot. My own forec 
was not a forecast at all, as I wrote 
that we knew nothing about the form 
of either side, if the match was played, 
as it was played, ona fast wicket. .\s 
it happened, the wicket, unfaked |) 

modern “preparations” of glyceri 
powdered clay, and road siftings, did 
not play quite “plumb.” It would 
have been considered first-rate two or 
more years ago; but every now and 
again the bali ‘‘ did something,” took 
the break, or popped up, so that 
mechanical cricket, such as is possible 
on ‘faked’ wickets, was impossible 
here, and batsmen had to work for 
their runs and keep their wits about 
them. This state of things gave a 
slight pull to the three Oxford fast 
bowlers, Evans, Martin, and Ernst- 
hausen, while the slower pace of the 
Cambridge bowlers seemed to derive 
little help from the state of thie 
pitch; but I fear that Jack of skill, 
as well as lack of pace, had some- 
thing tc say in the matter. Of the 
Oxford bowlers, Martin’s high, fast 
Coayrignt = deliveries came down the hill with 
his arm in rather perplexing fashion ; 
but he was anything but straight, and even after clean 
bowling two men in one over he would not take the hint, but 
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went on bowling ‘off the on,” 
for catches in the slips that 
never came. If he will oniy 
bowl straight, and go on 
bowling straight, he might be 
as good as that fine natural 
bowler, poor Sam Butler, of 
whom he reminded me in his 
delivery. Ernsthausen did 
keep straight, and got a fair 
number of wickets at a 
cheapish rate. Evans, of 
yurse, was the pick of the 
basket, bringing the ball back 
nicely at times, though he 
seemed to keep too short 
length on the whole. He 
vas out and away the most 
uccessful bowler in the 
iatch, but he had no great 
atsman to oppose him except 
Jowson, who made him look 
uite easy, and to whom he 
eemed to pitch the ball well 
p. However, he got Dowson 





ut twice, and would have Till PROMENADE. Copyright 
ad him for 4 and 1 hada 

iirly easy chance been held in the first innings. Hence he has as far as I saw, chances to the wicket-keeper were very few, 
right to consider himself Dowson’s master ; how he will be each man getting and holding a solitary catch. Buckston 


was very crude, though I do not blame 
him for the number of byes, as some 
of them were due to bad bowling on 
the leg side; but he did not shape well 
on that side atall. He took the ball too 
far back, and on one occasion allowed 
four byes from a perfectly plain ball, 
rising bail high on the off side. No 
wicket-keeper has an excuse for such 
aslip. In fielding there was not a great 
deal to choose, but Oxford was rather 
the better and smarter side, contrary 
to expectation. I heard many hard 
words said about the Cambridge field- 
ing, but could not see that they were 
justified; it was not particularly clean 
and neat, but the ball was generally 





stopped, and the same may be said of 
; Oxford. Godsell and Howard Smith 
i were quite good, and so were Samson 
; and Pawson. Few catches were 
A missed, and only one that was ridicu- 
: lously easy. Curiously enough, the 
. batsman, Findlay, was caught off the 
Z very next ball anda similarly bad stroke. 
‘ With regard to the batting, the 
s only really attractive player was 
Dowson, who, as aforesaid, should not 
és MR. J. E. RAPHAEL AND MR. GZ. j. WYLD. Copyright have had so long an opportunity of dis- 
a playing his skill, but the fifty runs which 
treated by the Players remains to be seen, but I think he will have he got after being missed were got in the good old style. He 
; to endure some hardness. The Cambridge bowling all looked alone seemed to have any idea of straight driving, and he put 
i easy and lacked sting. Roberts 
ea bowled steadily but never 
pe seemed vicious, he was also 
: kept on far too long, over 
- 70 runs being scored in either 
Je innings before he was changed 
‘in and given a rest. Dowson 
a “mixed” very cleverly, his 

best ball being a slow dropping 

one that seemed to come with 





his arm; his fast ball was not 
successful. Howard Smith was 
all over the place, and Keigwin 
seemed very, very _ plain. 
McDonell was at once the best 
and the most successful bowle- 
with his leg-breaks, especially, 
as one sarcastic critic remarked, 
with the leg-break that did not 
break at all! Mann seemed to 
towl as well as anybody on 
the side, but I do not think that 
Dowson was nearly as clever 
as Findlay in his management * 
the Oxford captain rang his 
changes frequently and judici- 
ously, and had his reward. 
Further, he kept wicket far 
; better than Buckston, though, FROM UNDER THE COVERED STAND. Copyright 
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his ideas to practical 
purpose. The rest of 
the men, twenty-one 
in all, rarely, indeed, 
indulged in these the 
most delightful of 
strokes. Evans played 
excellent cricket of all 
sorts, but did not 
punish a half volley in 
proper fashion; many 
such bills, especially on 
the leg side, he pushed 
for two instead of hitting 
them for four, but he 
always played as if he 
was the master, and 
not the bowler. 
Raphael’s big score was 
well made on _ the 
whole, but his start— 
his first fifty runs— 
was streaky, many 
runs coming off the 
edge, so that he never 
looked like getting as 
far as 130. After lunch 
he played much more 
freely and accurately, 
though his innings will 
not compare with those 
of other century-makers. 
I also hear that he was 
supposed to have been out I.b.w. when he had got 40; such 
rumours and reports count for nothing. Mclver really batted 
as well as anyone, and Carlisle was free, but had a narrow 
escape from getting a brace of noughts, as he was missed before 
scoring in the second innings. Samson, the left-handed Oxonian, 
showed that he could punish. Of the Cambridge batting there is 
little to be said ; it hardly seemed to exist. Godsell made 59 in 
slow time, very slow time, but was sound withal. The same 
applied to Keigwin. Wilson made some poor strokes, and some 
very good ones, hitting the ball cleanly and freely; of his first 
25 no less than 24 came by fourers, of which hits he eventually 
made as many as eight in a total of 42. Ebden, Mann, and 
Harper all seemed to be helpless. Whether the relative form of 
the two teams as shown last. week was correct, none can say, but 
it is an unmitigated fact that Cambridge was hopelessly out- 
played and deservedly beaten. Any fast bowler who has 
pretensions to accuracy and is desirous ofa “ blue” had better 
wend his way to the town on the Cam next October. Asa matter 
of completeness I add the scores: Oxford made 259 and 2g1— 
Raphael, 130 and 19; Meclver, 19 and 51; Evans, 21 and 60; 
Carlisle, o and 69; Samson, 8 and 32 not out. Cambridge scored 
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37 and 145—Godsell, 
o and 59; Dowson, 54 
and 1; Wilson, 7 and 

2; Keigwin, 30 not out 
and g. From a cricket 
point of view the match 
was dull and uninterest- 
ing; to Oxonians it was 
a matter of triumph, to 
Cantabs of despondency 
and disappointment. — 
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Warner, to whom may 
well be applied the titi: 
which he himse] 

bestows on Lord 
Hawke, ‘The Odysseu 
of Cricket,’ has giver 
us a very charming an 
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CONGRATULATIONS. Copyright readable book in Cric/ 


Across the Seas (Lon: 
mans). One is indeed puzzled to decide whether it is a book of trav. 
with some cricket thrown in, or a book of cricket with some trav¢ 
thrown in. From either point of view the work is delightful 
to none more so than to the writer of these lines, who happe: 
to be acquainted with many of the men and places to whom an: 
to which reference is made. Indeed, if Lord Hawke has 
claim to the title of Odysseus, Mr. Warner may fairly be dubbe: 
the Herodotus of the game; he has a pleasant knack of diggin: 
out quaint little stories and side references that should make hi 
book acceptable to others than cricketers, though scores ani 
figures naturally occupy many pages. He is naturally proud ot 
the unbroken success of the side which he captained, as Lord 
Hawke, the promoter of the tour, being unable to go* himself, 
asked the author to pilot the side through New Zealand, and, as 
events shaped themselves, to manage in three matches played in 
Australia. In New Zealand the ejieven, a really strong one, 
never lost a match, but in Australia it succumbed both to 
Victoria and South Australia, and would have found it difficult 
to win at Sydney. Fer details and statistics the reader is 
referred to the book itself, which is well worth the modest price, 
as it contains many excellent photographs as well as the subject- 
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matter, and there is als» an index, a detail often and inexcusably 
omitted. The only other omission in the work is a due allusion 
to Mr. Warner’s own feats with the bat—he had an average of 
31 in Australia, and of 69 in the more important New Zealand 
vames. Of the hospitality shown to his side he speaks in the 
most grateful terms, and our own experience corroborates him 
as to the lavish and generous kindness of New Zealand hosts, 
while we again support him in his estimate of the indifferent 
nature of the umpiring; but in a land where the professional 
impire is not, one has to take such umpiring as one can get, and 
ve thankful; but all New Zealand cricketers should assimilate 
Mr. Warner’s eleventh chapter, which is full of the sound criticism 
hat comes from a ripe and experienced player. An unhappy 
neident is lightly alluded to, and prudently dismissed 
indiscussed, while a curious application is recorded on page 19g. 
should any bridge player be astonished if his partner says 
‘ Ranfurly,” instead of ‘no trumps,” or “ sans atout,” he may be 
ure that his partner has been in New Zealand, and will find the 
xplanation on page 26. There is a bad misprint—g8 for 38—on 
age 39; ‘* Pharazyn” is spelt ‘* Pharazu” on page 54, and 105 


hould read 115 on page 57. The “ Hut” should be spelt 
‘Hutt,’ and we also detect an error in the Maori word 
‘Trangahua” (river of little fish, z.e., whitebait), but which is 
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rendered ‘Tuagahua.” These slips, however, are but trifles. 
We purposely refrain from quotation, as being, on the whole, 
unfair to an author, but to one and all we strongly recommend 
Mr. Warner’s book, as the work of a man who has not merely 
played cricket in New Zealand, but who has kept his eyes and 
ears open, and has recorded all those little local peculiarities 
that strike the traveller, in a pleasant, readable, and humorous 
strain. Those who like amusing stories crisply told will find 
them in abundance. It is due to the publishers to add that 
paper, type, etc., help to make up a most delightful and handy 
volume. W. J. Forp 


ON THE GREEN. 


BVIOUSLY we want a general election. This is proved not so 
much by the fact that the Prime Minister has expressed his 
opinion that if Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy be carried out 
it will have no effect on the price of 
Haskell balls (the only definite pronounce- 
ment on the subject in which the Govern- 

ment has indulged), as by the result of a team match 
played last week on the Woking course between the 
Commons and the Bar. The Legislature did not succeed 
in winning a single match. More than that, it did not 
even arrive at halving one. The Bar wonthemall. And 
the Legislature had all its best playing—Mr. Eric Hambro, 
Mr, Forster, and the rest of them. But Mr. Hambro fell 
to Mr. Mansfield Hunter, Mr. Forster to Mr, Ernley 
Blackwell. It is needless to go through the list of their 
disasters, But is it not clear that we want some reforms ? 
Some excuse may be found for the losers in the fact that 
Woking had a really good side. _ It is rather characteristic 
of the Woking teams to be practically tail-less, so that you 
might almost turn them the other way on without making 
any difference. When the Oxford team was so strong, a 
few years ago, Woking was about the only local club that 
defeated them. The strength of tail tells more where the 
scoring is by holes—not by matches, as in the Woking 
versus House of Commons match—for then a big wag of 
the tail can correct a good many small errors of head, 
The one point about this Woking match that might save 
our faith in the Legislature is that the Commons showed the 
wisdom of playing by games instead of holes, which latter 
plan might have revealed weakness in fuller detail. 
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It is quite a gracious relief to hear of a recor! for any course that 
has been made by anyone except Vardon or Taylor, At Burnham (the 
Somersetshire Burnham) this has happened Foord, the local professional, 
has lately been round in a score that sounds, and no doubt is, terrific, 
namely, 63. Both Vardon and Taylor have been playing at Burnham 
lately, where Taylor was at one time resident, but this 63 knocks out 
anything that either of those great and good men did. 

In the golf tournament promoted by the members of the City Liberal 
Club, for which Mr. Bastard offers a valuable prize, Mr. L. B. Burns (3), 
Royal Ashdown Foresf, met Mr. D. J. Williams (15), Chislehurst, in the 
final thirty-six holes. The tie was played off on the links at Woodside, through 
the courtesy of the Beckenham Golf Club, and, after a most exciting match, 
was won by Mr. D. J. Williams at the thirty-seventh hole. 

The present age is very great on heredity, and the small person of whom 
three pictures are given here is, no doubt, the greatest golfer, in respect of 
hereditary quality, in the kingdom. He is the son of Willie Park, jun., 
grandson of Willie Park, sen.—that is to say, that he is both son and 
grandson of an ex-champion—and his father claims for him, no doubt with 
full justice, that he is the only person in Great Britain, or in the world, that 
can say so much of his ancestry. If anything can be deduced from these 
photographs, it would seem as if this hereditary distinction had not been 
given him in vain. I do not think we can find anything to criticise, either, in 
the attitude at the top of the swing or in the follow through, His father 
hardly would let him be less than perfect. But the best of the three pictures, 
in the golfing qualities that it seems to denote, is that in which Mr, Park, 
the third successive champion-to-be of that name, is seen 
striding after his ball with a concentration and eagerness 
and determination expressed on his face which denote the 
brave and resolute spirit leading to championships. — He 
was only three years and three months of age when these 
photographs were taken, so Harry Vardon need not be 
frightened of him for a year or two yet. But his time will 
come, 

There is a cricket match in prospect of sides curiously 
composed, — It is to be played at Lord’s on August 31st, 
and the proceeds of the gate-money contributed by the vast 
crowd that will go to see it isto be divided between the 
Cricketers’ Fund and the Golfers’ Fund. It is to be a match 
between cricketers and golfers. Among the latter, I hear 
that Vardon, Taylor, and Braid have been invited to play, 
and have accepted, and the honour of an invitation to play 
has been given to me also. On our side we may claim, I 
am told, all such as were cricketers once, but now are 
reformed characters and play golf only. Thus Mr. Lacey, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Stoddart, and plenty more might 


be named, who do not now play ‘‘ serious cricket,” but no 
doubt can play quite well enough still to make a moderate 
bowler feel very serious when he comes to bowl to them. 
Vardon, Taylor, and Braid probably are in the crude state, 
as cricketers, and may be dubious what club will suit them 
best, whether the unfamiliar cricket bat or the niblick, 
which is somewhat narrow in the face, but comes to 
their hand more pleasantly. It is to be hoped that 
mercy may be shown to the poor golfer in the selection of the cricketers’ side, 
otherwise our score may be one that would look better on a golf scoring card 
than in a cricket scoring book. 

The Cannes golfers of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia felt badly the 
need of one of their cricketing golfers, Mr. Hillyard, when they played their 
return match at Hoylake against the Royal Liverpool Club, It may be 
remembered that at Cannes the local team did beyond expectation well 
when they met the Royal Liverpool side which Mr. Crosfield had convoyed 
out there, the total result being nil—that is to sav, equality, But at Hoylake the 
native people showed the visitors very little kindness. In Mr, Hillyard’s absence 
Mr. Hilton fell, rather too heavy a burden, to Mr. Harold Finch-Hatton. Mr. 
Whigham had to take on Mr. Ball, which also is a big contract, especially at 
Hoylake. For the first day the daily papers of the following morning revealed 


‘ 


to us the complete ‘* demnition total,” as Mr. Mantalini would have described 
it, most accurately, of the holes gained by the merciless men of Hoylake, but 
on the second day these details were decently veiled, and we were shown the 
results of the matches only. It isa mode of scoring that seems to be coming 
into greater vogue, perhaps on this very account of its tempering justice with 
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mercy to the badly annihilated. The final result, 
thus recorded, of the contest between the teams at 
Hoylake was sufficiently, but not enormously, in the 
favour of the native folk, Taking this match together 
with the one at Cannes, the Grand Duke who supports 
golf so gallantly has every reason for satisfaction with 
the show made by his men. Comparing the results at 
the two places, however, one cannot but be struck with 
the difference, and the inference is suggested that when an 
English team or an English golfer goes out to any ofl 
these courses on the Riviera, or to other Southern places 
where the ground gets very hard baked, the lies often 
are quaint and the holes short (I say all this without any 
intended strictures on the green at Cannes, which [ live 
under the misfortune of never having seen}, and, above 
all, a sun far more glaring than we ever see it in our fog- 
bedimmed island—when a golfer goes out strange to all 
these novel circumstances it appears that anything, even 
the most unexpected and impossible, may happen. 
The glorious uncertainty of the game is increased very 
much—for better or for worse, who shall say? I do not 
mean to make any apology for the Liverpool Club 
team. It does not need any. Cannes, on the home 
green, had a strong side, too. It had Mr. Edwards, 
among the rest, who did not go to Hoylake. I only 
mention the fact that the unexpected is apt to happen 
under these singular conditions, so that it does not do 
to take the golf too seriously. But when one begins to speak thus lightly of 


a solemn subject, it is obviously time to stop. Horace HuTcHINSON. 


POLO NOTES. 


HE week began well. The Ranelagh Open Cup provided us on 
Monday, June 29th, with a game that, if not the best, was 
certainly the most interesting of the season. The Old Oxonians 
were, it will be recollected, the runners-up for the championship 
at Hurlingham. They were then, as we related, defeated by 
Rugby combination and Rugby ponies. The three Messrs. 

Nickalls, who are galloping players, began to run short of ponies at Ranelagh, 
and put in Mr. Waldorf Astor instead of Mr. P. W. Nickails. Mr. Astor is, 
perhaps, the best of the younger Oxford polo players, but Mr. P. W. Nickalls 





is Clearly the strongest of the brothers, and his absence weakened the team 
materially. Mr. E. Brassey has not been in his best form so far this year. 
But the Old Cantabs were splendid; I have never seen Mr, Buckmaster 
play a finer game, and Mr. Freake is far more to be depended on than 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT--IS 1T A GOOD LIE? 


formerly. Captain Heseltine has never wanted anything but the suitable 
ponies he has now to make a first-class player, and Mr. W. McCreery is 
quite worthy of a place in the first class. He and Captain Ileseltine played 
a really fine combined game as forwards, and the latter has a perfect genius 
for extricating a ball from a difficult position, The match was one of 
those games that are a pleasure to follow. There was not a dull moment in 
the hour. From the moment when Mr, Gill threw in the ball till the stroke 
of the final bell, every moment was full of the thrill and throb of first-class 
polo. At once the Oxonians, with a just confidence in their own powers, 
and, as always, full of dash, swooped on the ball, and, fairly wrenching it from 
the lighter team, drove it down to the goal. Three times they did this, 
and three times the Old Cantab ponies were stretched away in vain pursuit. 
It was felt that, with two teams of such quality, a lead of three goals 
at half-time was almost equal to making the game a certainty. But 
the rapid attacks and brilliant forward play of the Oxonians had concealed 
from us the weak point of their team. No sooner had Mr. Buckmaster’s 
team come to realise that their captain was himself again, than they began to 

play with more confidence and more certainty. The ball was soon pushed 

rather than driven into the Oxonian territory, so slow was its progress at 
first. Then we saw that if the Cantabs could attack they had more than a 
chance. for the defence was a weak one, punctuated with brilliant saving 
strokes. I think the Oxonians were 
rather too fond of the near-side 
back-hander, a useful stroke in de 

fence, but a snare if it leads men to 
forget, as it certainly often does, 
that the soundest polo is to place 
the pony in such a position as to hit 
the back-hand strokes on the off 
side, This unquestionably gives 
greater certainty in placing the ball. 
But to return, the Ovxonians felt 
the want of Mr. P. W. Nickalls in 
defence, and perhaps his steady 
leading, and the Cantabs’ score 
began to creep up. It should have 
been much higher, but Captain 
Heseltine can do everything at polo 
except hit through the posts, and 
brilliant attacks and great opportu- 
nities came to nought. Then we 
saw how much more than a fine 
hitter with a graceful style Mr. 
Buckmaster is. The way in which, in 
spite of everything, he held the ball 
up to his forwards, the fine 
patience with which he corrected 
their errors, and brought the ball 
back to them time after time, 
were a lesson in first-class polo. 
The score mounted up, and though 
there was never any great lead by 
the Cantabs, I do not think anyone 
accustomed to watch polo everdoubted 
they would win after half-time was 
passed. Win or lose, it was a 
magnificent game, and was closely 
watched by a gathering which was 
large for a Monday. Before telling 
of the Aldershot day, it will be con- 
venient if I pass to the second great 
match of the week, the semi-final of 
the Ranelagh Open Cup, which was 
played before at least 4,000 people 
on Wednesday, July Ist, and kept 
many interested till long after the 
time when a Ranelagh crowd has 
usually melted away to dress for 
its evening engagements. The 
Old Cantabs had now to play the 
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Magpies—Captain L. Jenner, Colonel de Lisle, Mr. Thynne, and Captain Lloyd. 
The last-named player is one who with Captain Harman has come right into 
the front rank this season. The Magpies asa whole must be ranked as one of 
the best teams. Recent polo has shown us how rich we are in first-class polo 
just now. We have four teams—Rugby, Old Cantabs, Old Oxonians, and 
Magpies—and there is very little to choose between the form of the players, 
if we except always Mr. Buckmaster. If we handicapped these teams it would 
have to be done by the ponies. No one has mastered the truth, so obvious 
nd so often disregarded, as well as Rugby, that a fast pony is of no 

se if you cannot stop him and turn him at will. Thus they hold 
the championship. It is of no use to be a fine hitter if you cannot 
reach the ball and the handy ponies of your adversaries evade and elude 

su, and enable them to pass the ball from hand to hand till it rolls 
through the posts. Combination is only theory till perfectly-trained ponies 
turn it into practice. The Magpies played a very fine game, and we hardly 
realised how good they were until the victory of the Old Cantabs on 
iturday in the final of the Open Cup proved them to be, without question, the 
cond best team of the season, for the Magpies held the Cantabs from start 
) finish, and it was only by a single goal in the last ten minutes that the Old 
intabs won. It may be conceded that Mr. Buckmaster was not at his best 

Wednesday, but even this being allowed, the Magpies, had they not been a 
very strong team, could not have run the best team of the year to a single 
goal. For that the Old Cantabs are the finest team of 1903 no one 


FROM THE 


THE HayMAKING SEASON. 


T is doubtful if in any previous 
years such a number of what 
appear to be contradictory 
accounts of the hay harvest 
have been published. In the 

South, as far as quantity is concerned, 
the year must almost prove a record. 
Reports from Hampshire, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Berkshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Kent, 
aud Essex are all favourable as to the 
amount of hay grown; but that does 
not prevent a great deal of it from 
having been utterly spoiled. Many of 
the fields were under water for a 
considerable time in June, and what 
this means every practical farmer 
knows. The grass and clover plants 
become so embedded in clay and earth 
that self-respecting cattle will not look 
atthem. It is quite impossible that the 
quality can be up to a high standard, 
even although the getting in of the 
hay has been accomplished in beautiful 
weather. From the North—that is to Copyright 

say, Scotland and the six counties 

south of the Tweed—come reports of an exactly contrary 
character. There the rain, when it did come, was too late to 
be of any use, with the result of giving a short supply of hay 
of very good quality. Taking the country as a whole, then, 
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will be disposed to deny. The Champion Cup was not, for various 
reasons, a very hard trophy for a team if really in the first-class to win. 
The Ranelagh Open Cup was a very difficult task, and the winning team had 
three very hard matches to play. Yet on the larger ground at Ranelagh, 
and with the best ponies in England against them, the Old Cantabs defeated 
the champion team with great ease. Saturday’s game at Ranelagh was not 
one of the great struggles of the season. There was ten minutes of rather 
sticky but even play, and then the Old Cantabs won apparently with ease. 
During the remaining fifty minutes the match was never in doubt for a moment. 
The final score of 4 to 1 in favour of the Old Cantabs fairly represented 
the respective merits of the teams on the day. Mr. Buckmaster, in his recent 
article in Bazly’s Magazine, has dwelt on the cleverness of Mr. C. Miller in 
evading No. 1. The moral of Saturday’s play was that no amount of 
‘trickiness” will suffice to win if back-handers are weak and you dwell on 
your stroke. This Ranelagh Open Cup has been the most interesting, the 
closest fought, and as regards scientific polo the most instructive, series of the 
season, Wednesday, July Ist, was a great day for the game of polo, We 
saw the resurrection of polo in the Army in the fine series of matches that 
were played at Ranelagh on the Aldershot day. This was a new departure. 
The whole tournament was played in one day. The periods of the prelimi- 
nary ties were reduced to eight minutes each and limited to four. Thus each 
match lasted only thirty-two minutes of actual play. The finals were four 
periods of ten minutes each, X. 
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A FINE PAIR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
the result is far from being satisfactory or gratifying. The 
returns have fallen very short of our requirements, and 
this will give a stimulus to those who export hay to us from 
abroad, which is a steadily rising quantity. In 1892 we imported 
61,000 tons; this had risen in 1898 to 
116,107. tons, which in t1go1_ had 
increased to close on 200,000 tons. 
Last year we bought 357,041 tons from 
abroad. Most of this came from the 
United States and Canada, but large 
quantities were sent also from Holland, 
France, and Norway. As far as can be 
judged at present, the total amount 
imported in 1902 is likely to be largely 
increased in 1903. This has an uncom- 
fortable bearing for the English farmer. 
When other countries in years of 
scarcity get into the habit of sending 
us quantities of their produce, they 
continue to do the same thing in years 
of plenty, and this has the effect of a 
considerable reduction of price. 


HayMAKING OLD AND NEw. 

Our pictures give an interesting 
illustration of the changes that have 
come across haymaking. When the 
grass was ripe it used to be cut by the 
scythe, and the mower whose portrait 
is given may be reckoned typical of the 
class. Poets have rivalled one another 
in attempts to describe the swish of 
the scythe. ‘* Hush and be silent” was 


“COUNTRY LIFE." the song that Mr. Andrew Lang put 
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in the mouths of the “ flowers 
that grow between,” and we 
all remember Tennyson’s fine 
lines: 
**Q sound to rout the brood of 
cares, 
O sweep of scythe in morning 
dew.” 

ut this has given place to the 
click, click of the reaping- 
machine. Again, the whole 
village, including the master 
and his maidens, the old and 
young, the fair and the faded, 
came out to ted the hay. 
Now the work is done by an 
American machine called the 
tedder, and, instead of the 
lively scenes described by 
Thomson and the pastoral 
poets, we have a small boy Doe’: . th Nas ey ; 
perched on a box driving a wn re Eee lad ee ee 
machine with lone iron claws. 
So, again, pitching the hay C.F Grindrod. 
was a picturesque and arduous 
task, but nowadays they have a patent loader that gathers it work, each separate operation is 
mechanically and piles it on the long cart. The work is com- at the most by two men and a pair of horses. 
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HAY WAGONS. 


carried out by a single man, or 
But the best 





TURNING THE HAY. Copyright 


C. F. Grinarod. 


pleted by a patent stacker. This means that instead of all 
the inhabitants of the homestead being brought out and made to quote Thomson’s beautiful description : 
** Now swarms the village o’er | 
jovial mead ; 
The rustic youth, brown 
meridian toil, 
Healihful and strong ; full as th: 
summer rose 
Blown by prevailing — suns, 
ruddy maid, 
Half naked, swelling on the sig 
and all 
Her kindled graces burning o 
her cheek. 
Even stooping age is here; 
infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with 
fragrant load 
O’ercharg’d, amid the kind oppr 
sion roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain; all 
a row o 
Advancing broad, or wheeli 
round the field, 
They spread their breathing harv: 
to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a ru 
smell ; 
Or, as they rake the green-appea 
ing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave alon 


the mead, 
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A MODERN HAY-CUTTER. 


C. F. Grindrod., 








comment we can make on the changes that have taken place is to 
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The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, 

In order gay ; while heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee.” 


THe Rispy Grove SHORTHORNS. 

Mr. H. Dudding had reason to be satisfied 
with his sale of shorthorns and Lincoln sheep 
at Riby Grove on July 2nd. The sale had 
attracted such well-known breeders as 
Messrs. Duthie, Lister Kaye, Deane Willis, 
Jonas Webb, Crossland, and many other 
le.ding agents and owners. Sixty-nine cows, 
he-fers, and calves were sold for an average 
pr ce of £40 7s. gd., or a total of £2,786 14s. 8d. 
E-sht bulls were sold for an average of 


th H 


‘-4 13s. 7d., or a total of £579 gs. Thus 
q h seventy-seven animals sold made an 
av rage price of £43 19s., and a total of 
£..384 3s. 8d. Of the animals, the well- 
known bull, Sir Charles, went to Mr. D. 
McLennan for 285 guineas; Hawthorn 
Bi ssom was bought by Mr. Duthie for 


14, guineas; Campfollower’s Belle 8th went 
to Mr. Jewell for 125 guineas; and_ the 
Macchioness Riby 3rd to Mr. Rodger for 110 
guineas... The Lincoln shearling rams did 





eve) better. Mr. Miller gave 220 guineas C. F. Grindrod. FINISHING THE STACK. Copyrignt 
for the winner at the Royal Show, and he 

bought another for 180 guineas. The thirty-seven shearling or 4)min. and try them, I would like to have your verdict in Counrry 
rans averaged £27, or a total of £g99 1s. 6d. The total of Lire. The longest time we have kept any was four months, but 


I take it few would want to keep them so 
long as that.—J. R. K. 

[We have had the eggs boiled as re- 
quested, and found them not exactly new-laid, 
but what the grocer calls good cooking eggs. 


Ep.] 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
[To rue Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,—Although in some districts the building 
of labourers’ cottages has been hindered by 
unsuitable bye-laws and by the actual cost of 
building, in others the scarcity of cottages and 
their dilapidated and insanitary condition is just 
as marked where there are no bye-laws at 
all. No one will now build a_ cottage 





unless he is obliged to, or is a_ philan- 
thropist, as it does not pay in ready cash, and 
therefore is considered not to pay at all. 
The rich landlord is often more indifferent 
on this point than the poorer one, as he is 
less dependent on what he receives from the 
land, whereas the less wealthy owner knows 
that if he neglects the needs of his estate 
he will be ruined. In poor districts the great 
difficulty is the inability of the labourer to 
afford a 
a pair of good cottages, with five rooms and 


“paying” rent. In Cambridgeshire 





Copyright THE TEDDER. “COUNTRY LIFE.” out-houses, can be built for £300, not 

counting the land; but it is very seldom 
the sale came to £4,383 4s. 6d. If the total amount be con- that any are built, and the insanitation, dilapidation, and overcrowding 
sidered, the sale may be described as satisfactory. Many continue. The latter is not as bad as it was, owing to depopulation, a 


of those with larger averages have contained 
someexceptionally good animal, for which £1,000 
or £2,000 has been given, but the results here 
speak of a high general standard of merit. 


= Tail 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


iTo THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.” 


sin,—I have recently noticed frequent articles in the 
Press on the subject of preserving eggs, water-glass 
being generally recommended for that purpose. We 


keep a few hens to supply us with fresh eggs, and 
as they lay more during the summer months than 
We require, we store all surplus eggs for hard times. 
Our method is simply to butter them, if possible 
befure they are cold, but not by any means necessarily 
80, aS many are buttered after they are cold; but if 
the weather is cold and the butter hard the eggs are 
hel! before a fire till sufficiently warm to melt the 
buiter. We find they keep very well. We always use 
goo l but slightly salt butter, as fresh unsalted butter 
is able after a time to become rancid or ‘*‘ cheesey,” 
and so flavour the egg. I send you by this post 
two of our eggs, the date on which laid marked on 
each; you can therefore see how fresh or, if you prefer 
it, how stale they are. If you will have them boiled qmin, Copyright THE MOWER. “COUNTRY LIFE," 
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considerable proportion of which is forced—by young labourers being unable 
to find cottages when they wish to marry, and by clergymen, ladies, and 
others obtaining situations for the elder girls and boys in overcrowded 
houses; also on rare occasions the sanitary inspector interferes. I have 
studied the question carefully, and consider that one of its most serious aspects 
is the injury to health consequent on existing conditions, especially that of water 
supply. In districts where rents of from 3s. 6d. to 7s. or more weekly could 
be and are afforded, the greatest difficulty exists in obtaining any land at all, 
or any <t reasonable prices, and it is this, and not the cost of building, that 
constitutes the heaviest charge. It is much to be desired that County Councils, 
on receipt of application from Parish or Rural Councils, should be empowered 
to acquire land at reasonable prices, and let on long (perhaps ninety-nine years’) 
leases, in small plots for cottage building, and in larger portions for small hold- 
ings. If, aftera fair trial of the voluntary system (say for three years), sufficient 
land did not come into the market, in the interests of the majority, and there- 

. fore of the health and prosperity of the whole nation, its acquisition should 
be made compulsory. Co-operative or other banks should be established, and 
assisted by the State on the security of the property, to help labourers with 
loans at cheap rates, to enable them to build their own cottages, etc. Other 
aspects of the problem and their solution have been suggested and may be 
referred to on a future occasion, but enough of your space has been trespassed 
upon by the present letter.—C. COCHRANE. 





A MILEPOST AND SUNDIAL COMBINED. 


their sanction was obtained to the new buildings, were informed that thei; 





ae . : 2 erection involved the desiruction of this interesting wall. Apparently sis 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] e. ; 2 PI fiesier 
c TI lol ; ' ; , P , houses are to be built, and as the ground rent obtained by the Dean and 
SIR le enclose yhotograph may teres 0 eaders, V1Z., a2 milepos . : , p . 2 
* a ion a A Cc | a ee s oe > ‘Sek a rs e] a Chapter is £1 5s. per house only, the annual increase of revenue to them 
and s dale > ined, at Cain’s Cros: ear Stroud. efore the days o oe ees . , 
Si aN a s Cross, near Strou i is fae amounts to the large sum of £7 10s. per annum—a very poor price to pay for 


the loss of the amenities and the erection of a hideous eyesore. Nor is this 
all, for the Dean has recently cemented over a great piece of the interesting 
flint house in which he lives, within a few yards of the south door of the 
cathedral. The precinct wall opposite St. Helen’s Hospital is still used by the 
Dean’s tenant as an advertising station, ani an ugly corrugated zinc fence 
sull abuts on the west front of the cathedral. Enclosed I send a photograph 
of the first of the horrors, from which you will see that I have not overstated my 
complaint. That a quasi-public body like the Dean and Chapter should act 
in this manner is little less than a scandal. A Dean’s position in relation to his 
cathedral is, in effect, that of a man in possession, but what lay broker’s man 
would venture to deface property of which he is in temporary charge ? 
WALTER Rye, Llorwich. 


A DEVONSHIRE VILLAGE WEDDING. 
{Yo THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I happened to be taking some photographs in the little village of 
Alphington in Devonshire, when the preparations for a village wedding 
became apparent, and after a little waiting I managed to secure this record of 
what was a very quaint scene in the actuality. An old country landau, with 
a cover stretched across the top, began to dash about as fast as a very ancient 
white horse could draw it. All the persons concerned in the marriage lived 
within a few yards of one another, and of the old church, the porch of which 
still bears the notice-board, ‘‘ Please to take off your pattens”; but, of 
course, on such an occasion a carriage is an absolute necessity. The 
coachman wore his workaday clothes, but had assumed an old silk hat and a 
button-hole for the occasion, and the whip was tied with a big white satin 
bow. The old carriage drawn up beside the stone-walled churchyard, with its 
dark yews, and the red sandstone tower of the church in the background, formed 
a pretty piece of colour. The bridal pair are seen in the act of descending the 
steps after the ceremony in the church, which contains a very fine screen and 
an exceptionally interesting early Norman font bearing the representation of a 
dragon transfixed through the neck by a heavy short arrow. The village o 
Alphington, where this rural wedding took place, gains its name from the . 
Alph, a little stream which curiously bears the same name as a mysterious 

river mentioned in the first verse of Coleridge’s poem of Kubla Khan. It 


runs : 
*©In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 





Down to a sunless sea.” 


Waterbury watches, such a combination must have been most useful, both to This certainly cannot be said of the Devonshire Alph.—P. H. 
the village and the wayfarer. I understand it was erected in 1754, the gift of 
one whose name is now forgotten, a pious donor who knew how much his 
texts would gain in point and weight from their association with the fleeting 
hour. It is to be regretted that the local authorities do not take the trouble 
to correctly fix the dial. At present the dial block revolves on its pedestal.—I]. 





THE ECCENTRIC WAGTAIL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In reference to ‘‘C. B. A.’s” letter about the water-wagtail, one has 
behaved in an exactly similar manner at our country house in Hampshire. 
He began long before the fly season, and there were no flies inside the 
windows, and he continued for over six weeks, often exhausting himself very 
much by beating so persistently against the glass. We have been meaning to 
write to you to ask for any possible explanation.—F. G. PEMBER. 


VANDALISM AT NORWICH. 
{To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to draw public attention to what the 
Dean and Chapter of Norwich are doing here. Fronting Bishopgate, and 
enclosing what may be termed the lower precinct, is a fine massive flint wall 
2ft. 6in. thick, and probably 600 years old. A great length of this is now 
being pulled down, and a row of red-brick villas being erected, which form a 
terrible eyesore and constitute a bad foreground to the cathedral behind them. 
't would be interesting to know if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, when 














